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Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu. D. 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools 


Two Notable Adoptions 


On July 25, 1901, the State Board 
of Education of Louisiana adopted 


GRADED LITERATURE READERS 


ADOPTED by the States of ADOPTED by 
for exclusive use in the public schools ate 
of the State for a period of four years. West Virginia Cities, Boroughs 
Counties 


On July 9, 1901, the State Text-Book South Carolina 


Commissioners of Oregon adopted. . . 


Reed’s Word Lessons, A Complete Speller, 

Reed’s Introductory Language Work, 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons, in English, anv 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English 


for exclusive use in the public schools 
of the State fora period of six years. 


Townships 


Oregon All Over the United States 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
BEST BOOK ON THIS SUBJECT 
IN THE FIELD TO-DAY 


A law recently passed by the legislature authorized the Governor to. Analytical Methodical 


appoint a text-book commission of five men. The commission was made up 
of men of the highest intelligence and of undoubted int@grity, and this 
adoption is therefore particularly gratifying to the authors and publishers of 
these books. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


29-33 East 19th St. . . . NEW YORK. — 


Logical Progressive 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COrPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Twelve Helps that Teachers of Science will Find Useful — 


HOW TO | ERRORS IN | HOME-MADE | HOW TO MANUAL | PHYSIOLOGY | UNIFORM SCHOOL FLORES | SYSTEMATIC | INDUCTIVE | UNIFORM 
| ; UESTIONS BOTANICAL | PLANT LESSONS IN | QUESTIONS 
TEACH SCIENCE | EXPERIMENTS| STUDY @ Q HYGIENE 
SCIENCE, | TEACHING | IN SCIENCE | NATURE BIOLOGY PHYSIOLOGY GAME RECORD PHYSICS PHYSICS 
HARRIS GAGER McKAY WILSON HARGITT | ‘PALMER | NEW YORK | KOTELMANN| GOULDING | UNDERWOOD | BROWNELL | NEW YORK 
50 cts. 50 cts. 15 cts. ° 50 cts. * $1.00" 50 cts. 25 cts. $1.50 50 cts. 30 cents 50 cts. . 25 cts. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


: : Examination copies of Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive 
po ; Course in English sent «=~ English Grammar,’’ 30c. ; 
Thomas M. Balliet, Superintendent. September 14 Igor. : 4 Language Lessons,’’ 30c. ; ‘‘ First Book’’ for third 
I have read through carefully the series of books constituting the “Inductive Course in English,” by yiretioee - and fourth grades, 20c. 
and Kelley, and Iam impressed not only with the unique treatment of the subject, but also with the selection an : Correspondence solicited. 
arrangement of the matter. 


That grammar should be taught inductively from the facts of the is THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
follow this method of treatment more consistently than any other series of language books hitherto p . a fib 
seem to me to be exceedingly well adapted to the present needs of schools. THOMAS M. BALLIET. Boston—New York—Chicago 


Is an excellent thing to have at times, but it is 4evvzb/y out of place in a lead pencil. 
Only the best and purest graphite and the highest quality of cedar find their way 
into Drxon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. For school use 
there is nothing like them, and they are the standard wherever used. 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and receive samples that will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersry Crry, N. J. 
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A CHILDREN’S MUSEUM. 


The Quiver for October contains an il- 
lustrated description by H. J. Shepstone 
of a unique institution in Brooklyn, the 
Children’s Museum. The large and beau- 
tiful building of the Brooklyn Institute is 
close to Bedford park, where literally 
thousands of children resort during the 
fine weather, and is undoubtedly an ideal 
place for a children’s museum. ‘The 
doors are opened to them every day be- 
tween the hours of 9 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
from March to December, and from 2 p. 
m. to 6 p. m. during the iirst three 
months of the year. The museum is on 
the ground fioor, and occupies six rooms. 
‘the rooms are charmingiy decorated in 
different colors, and all the cases are of 
proper height, so that the children can 
obtain excelient views of the various col- 
lections. These rooms are known as tne 
model room, animal room, piant room, 
anatomical room, meteorological room, 
and lecture room, In the model room we 
find collections illustrating crystaliog- 
raphy, the different crystals being placed 
‘jin conjunction with models of them. 
Here, aiso, will be found useful ores and 
minerals. They are «ll labeled with 
great care, special attention being paid to 
simplicity, without departing in any de- 
gree from scientific accuracy. Upon the 
walls are many charts, and altogether 
there are some 900 exposed to view and 
kept in the chart room. They can be 
changed at will, and are most interestung, 
embracing nearly all of the subjects of 
science, as well as most of the useful arts. 
Many of the botanical charts have a par- 
ticular educational value because they ex- 
hibit plants in all their details, life-size 
or much larger, and show them from root 
to branch, with details of flower struc- 
ture, seed, embryo, and other important 
botanical features. Two large series of 
charts from Germany and England deal 
with trees. The general habit of the tree 
is shown, together with details of its 
structure, which include botn longitudinal 
and cross sections of the wood-stems, es- 
pecially such as are employed for building 
purposes. They are colored to represent 
the real object,*and are useful adjuncts 
to schoolroom work. In the model room 
will be found a splendid series of twenty- 
four anatomical models. Thus we find 
a silkworm, five feet long, executed in 
papier mache; it can be separated, and 
the wonderful process of spinning the 
delicate fibres can be explained in an in- 
telligible manner to quite a iarge audi- 
ence, because of the very considerable size 
of the model. There is also a very fine 
model of a snail. This is three feet, six 
inches in length, and dissects into a suf- 
fic.ent number of paris to reveal the entire 
internal anatomy of the animal. It isa 
splendid example of what can be done 
with papier mache. There are also 
models of the beetle and the homey bee. 
These are, of course, colored to give 
them the appearance of life. Children go 
into ecstacies over such models. They 
will linger over them for some consider- 
able time, and will go away with a better 
knowledge of the structure, form, ways, 
and habits of the animal after a lesson 
i}lustrated in the way we have described 
than by reading pages of description in a 
school book. A little sister, after inspect- 
ing the models and hearing all about the 
animals, will go home and bring her el- 
der brother next day to see the “big snail 
and the great silkworm.” 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J.C. Horron, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York City. 
W. H. Dott, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 
1434 N. ¥. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
C. L. Loxesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
J. R. Duvar, Passenger Agent, 
Cont Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt, 
Portsmouth, Va. 


WANTED. 


Journal of Education for 1875 and 1885, 
bound or unbound. Address this office, 


New England Publishing Company, Pem- 
building Boston, 


GALUITS \ 


THE FAMOUS PENS. 


For Wertical Writing 
Gillott’s Numbers 10465 and 1066 


Smooth—Durable—Fluent 


KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘ REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 
If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


been 


this season, 
year are greater than ever before. 
hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 
We want teachers now. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 


in as great demand as 
Calls for next 
Do not 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, O. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ALVIN F. PEASE,’ 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Pemberton Bldg. } 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, , 


HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
.. « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .., .. 


Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 


From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave, and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave, 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 


their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. — 


We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


THE MAGAZINE 


a Gducation pe 


Supt. RLCHARD G. BOONE, EpiTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere *‘ make shift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational thought. 


authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 
THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the coluntry, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT.,, 
JOURNAL oF F,pUCATION, 
20 Pemberton pean: Boston, Mass. 


UBSC RIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x | 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly | 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING _ 
20 Pemberton 8q., Boston, Mass 


| Clubs, address 


SUBSCKIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PusLisuine Co., 
| 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO, 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
Pemberton Square, Boston, 


Universally commended by highest educational | 


DIRECTORY. 
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Weekly. $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
lubs of three or more, ‘ere 2.00 a yea 
Rs renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 Xs 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ba 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
$3.00 


Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


A PRAYER. 

[The fol:owing poem, by Clinton Dangerfield, is repro- 
duced, by permission, from advance sheets of the No- 
vember Century.] 

Not for the silent chief whom Death * 
Gently and sedulously keeps 

Within a splendid calm; naught mars 
His well-won laurels where he sleeps, 


Rather for him who newly stands 
Half startled on a slippery height, 
Like a strcng falcon which some hand 
Unhooded rudely, whom the light 


Floods unforeseen, but who shall prove 
A wide-winged strength! For him we pray: 
Give him such wisdom swift and keen 
He shali restore us Yesterday! 
Dillon, Ga. 


‘WHAT THEY SAY. 


Joun A. Stewart: In the grammar of life the 
great verbs are To Be and To Do. 

Exponent: A pessimist is an 
egotist who foolishly imagines the sun sets every 
time he shuts his eyes. 

Matrukw ARNOLD: Nota having and a resting, 
but a growing and a becoming, is the character of 
perfection, as culture conceives it. 

Dr, Aticrk B, Stockuam: In the children you 
have a storehouse of untrained power, tremendous 
energy demanding ways and means for expenditure. 

Hexry Sasrn, Jowa: There is actually some dan- 
ger that the teacher will know too much. Better 
draw water from one clear, living spring than from 
a hundred shallow ponds. 


SUPERINTENDENT J.J. AuLtson, Joliet, Jil. Men- 


ual training and domestic and industrial science will 
intensify the interest in the common school studies, 
and make the pupils effective in their use. 

Rosert J, Atey: Good, old-fashioned counting 
should be dignified in our schools. It is correct 
from the arithmetical standpoint, and it seems to 
fit admirably to the mental condition of the child. 


THE SOLOIST.—(1V.) 


END MAN, SPECIALIST, SOLOIST. 

[A chapter from Dr. Winship’s lecture on “The Ac- 
companist.” Other chapters in issues of the Journal of 
Education as follows: May'2, 9; 16, 23, 30; June 6, 27; 
September 5.] 

No one is a soloist who is funny; who merely 
enjoys tickling the fancy; who is content to be ap- 
plauded. The soloist cares infinitely more who ap- 
plauds than how many. 

Jollying an audience is decidedly cheap unless it 
he absolutely artistic. Some one has said that life 
without industry is crime, and industry without art 
's brutal. “The Biglow Papers” and “The Fable 
‘or Crities” were brilliantly popular, but they were 
il the same time highly artistic. 

We constantly hear men, despite our best en- 
‘leavors to keep in good company, from whom some- 
thing better should be expected, make an audience 
toar by means of some coarse, or even vulgar, “jolly” 


on some man. ‘The applause tliat seemed to delight 
him really ruled him out of the role of a soloist, 
and ranked him as a buffoon or end man. 

At a banquet a little time ago an eminent editor, 
who was unavoidably absent, sent a letter in which 
he scored the yeilow © journals mercilessly. Mr. 
Fahey, New England manager of the Associated 
Press, was, called to take thie place of the absent 
editor, the reading of whose letter he followed, and 
his first words were: “Yellow journals are read, 
which makes white journals blue.” The art, the 
brilliancy, the suddenness of it made Mr. Fahey an 
artist at once in the estimate of the distinguished 
banquetters. On the other hand, I have seen an 
audience convulsed when a university professor 
twitted a man on the largeness of his mouth. The 
representative of the Associated Press was an artist. 

The soloist and the end man are radically differ- 
ent characters on the public stage. The soloist de- 
sires the appreciation of those whose estimate is in- 
telligent and worth while; the end man seeks merely 
to convulse, and is as happy with the.roar of the 
“jays” and the “claquers” as with the smile of the 
artist. 

The soloist is not, however, stupid, is not averse 
to pleasing the audience; indeed, she must do so. 
It is her profession. The specialist cares nothing for 
popular appreciation. He enjoys the reputation of 


being dull, and is suspicious of himself if he is in- 


teresting. He would starve rather than write a 
popular magazine article or make a popular address. 
He is so in love with his subject, and has mastered 
it so completely, that he has a revelation which he 
desires to make to whoever will understand and 
profit by it, and his test is whether or not his hearers 
will give attention to the revelation when it is not 
popular. 

A university professor is supposed to be a special- 
ist; the college professor may be a soloist or a 
specialist; all other teachers should be soloists. No 
teacher can be an end man. 

In law there are end men whose business it is to 
be sensational, saucy, dazzling, hoping. to confuse 
the jury and win the unthinking man. Such men 
are usually for the defense, where they need get but 
one man. 
to build up a practice by sporting ways, by a dashing 
team, by giddy comrades, or by cranky sensational- 
ism. In the pulpit there are end men who seek 
dizzy themes, or a dashing personality, the aim being 
to be talked about, knowing that congregations are 


inevitable with any approach to the minstrel show 


on the platform where the pulpit ought to be. In the 
- newspaper ‘world the end man is greatly in evidence. 

Any editorewho would rather be read than to be 
right can easily get what he wishes. On the lecture 
platform the end man is numerous and is too well 
known to require designation. He is the man who 
deals in stale jokes, who creeps up as near vulgarity 
as he dares, who does not appreciate Lowell’s bril- 
liant lines:— 

‘*’Taint a knowin’ kind o’ cattle 

_ That’s ketched with moldy corn.”’ 


There are specialists in law, men who have mas- 
tered some department, who rarely appear before a 
jury, but give advice, argue law points; men whose 
‘names are rarely in the papers, but whose fees are 
fabulous. There are specialists in medicine who 
are authority in some one department, whose opinion 
is invaluable, and whose word closes all discussion. 
There are specialists in the ministry who are trying 
to master the relation of the church to some serious 
problem of social or religious life, and there are 
specialists upon the lecture platform whose audi- 
ences are not large, but whose utterances are vital. 

The soloist in law is the master pleader, like Web- 
ster; in medicine the artist, like Dr. Bowditch; in 
the ministry the mighty reacher of hearts, like 
Phillips Brooks; on the lecture platform the man 
with a great theme well mastered and beautifully 
handled, like Wendell Phillips or George R, 


Wendling, 


In medicine there are end men who seek’ 


LHE MOVEMENT FOR SCHOOL GARDENS. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


That the importane and value of farm training is 
now coming to be recognized by educators in this 
country is a hopeful augury for the future of the 
farming industry. It is a significant and encourag- 
ing fact that the plan to follow European examples 
in the establishment of school gardens is being 
largely exploited of late in various educational jour- 
nals. It is a question naturally of great interest to 
the public in general as well as to the farmer. 

It has been well said that the problem of agricul- 
tural education is by no means easy of solution. 


The agricultural colleges, it is conceded by students © 


of the subject, have their special function to perform 
as the head of an extensive system, which, beginning 
with the elementary public schools, should proceed 
through the secondary and high schools in a com- 
plete course of agricultural training. The upbuild- 
ing of such a system in connection with popular edu- 
cation is essential, it is held, to bring agricultural 
instruction to the people who need it. The time is 
considered to be ripe for it. 

In this respect they are ahead of us in Europe in 
school management. Farm training has been con- 
ducted there in a way which shows that the old 
world people have a high and appertinent opinion of 
the possibilities of the farmer’s calling. 

The movement for school gardens has proved a 
complete and unbounded success in European coun- 
tries. The idea is of Swedish origin. In Sweden 
in 1894 there were 80,000 children in the public 
schools receiving instruction in horticulture and tree 
planting. Each of more than 4,500 schools had for 
cultivation from one to two acres of ground. The 
Austrian public school law reads: “In every school a 
gymnastic ground, a garden for the teacher, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the community, and a 
place for the purposes of agricultural experiment, 
are to be created.” ‘There are now over 8,000 school 
gardens in Austria, not including Hungary. 

In Germany the idea has met with popular ap- 
proval, and although there is no national system of 
school gardens, there are many scattered examples. 
The first German garden school was inaugurated in 
1881 by the local authorities of Gerderath, Prussia. 


School gardens in Germany are rightly looked on as’ 


a means to revive and sustain agriculture. ‘They are 
utilized merely to supply material for study; or as 
real agricultural gardens conducted by the children. 
The botanical garden at Breslau of nearly 12,000 
acres has 9,000 acres in flowers planted for use in 
the schools. Plants are sent at the request of the 
teachers; and children are taken in groups to the 
garden to see the plants growing. ‘The scholars are 
also given plants to take home and the pupils most 
interested receive an extra number. ‘That is a model 
institution in the suburbs of Dresden. Here boys 
are taught the cultivation of all forests and fruit 
trees that grow in the kingdom of Saxony; and all 
the children are taught to care for flowers. To the 
girls is entrusted the vegetable garden, which they 
learn to plant, hoe, and weed. After the out-door 
season is over, they are given bulbs and plants to take 
home to grow as indoor plants. The arrangements 
at Munich are specially suggestive to city schools. 
Spacious playgrounds are provided. All new school 
buildings have twenty square feet for each pupil. 
Half of the schools have botanical gardens, and a 
large central garden is being started. 

- The school gardens of Germany are along essen- 
tially practical as well as scholastic lines. In Leip- 
sic, for instance, the botanical garden is very large. 
The teachers of botany take the children there for 
practical instruction, and they are allowed to take 
away anything they desire for study. The school 
board has a pleasant way of sending out a circular 
twice a week giving a list of flowers in bloom in order 
to encourage visits to the garden. Transplanting 
and grafting trees are taught by seeing the gardeners 
work, and the children are encouraged to cultivate 
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little vegetable plants at home. At Possneck in 
Thuringia the plan is very different. It involves 
the setting aside of a certain section of ground with 
plots for individual pupils to which they may repair 
each day for actual garden work and for scientific 
instruction in the growing of fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables, the value of soils, etc. The care of each 
bed is left as much as possible to the pupil’s own de- 
vices, and the entire product goes to the worker. 
All necessary materials are supplied free of charge. 

In France, also, gardening is taught in the primary 
and elementary grades. There are nearly 30,000 of 
these schools. It is decreed that no one shall be ap- 
pointed master of an elementary school who is not 
capable of giving instruction in the culture of mother 
earth. 

In Switzerland the government gives a substantial 
contribution for every garden which is established. 
It also gives a yearly appropriation for maintenance. 
The estimated cost of these gardens is less than $500. 
This includes the expense of hotbeds, summer- 
houses, railings, fountain, plants, seeds, utensils, and 
labor. 

. Nowhere on the continent, however, is the school 

garden better established than in Belgium, itself 
“one of the garden spots of the earth.” There every 
rural school has not less than an acre of garden space 
for carrying on a full course in theoretical and prac- 
tical agriculture. The natural science and manual 
training work, which is an integral part of the Bel- 
gian urban school system, is omitted in the rural 
school to leave room for the instruction in practical 
farming. A special feature of Belgian schools is 
the dairy work, which is taught the girls. 

The movement for school gardens has made some 
beginning in England in tentative individualistic 
plans, as at Banstead, and at Boscombe, near Bourne- 
mouth. Intelligent parents endorse the innovation 
heartily, for they recognize the good influence of the 
school garden in inculeating habits of thrift and in- 
dustry, and as an encouragement to well-directed 
self-activity. But in many remote districts, it is up- 
hill work, for the education of ignorant and preju- 
diced parents has to go alongside that of the chil- 
dren, and it is a more difficult task. It is related 
that at the conclusion of a lecture on agriculture in 
a certain English village recently, a farmer arose to 
move a vote of thanks to the speaker of the evening, 
which he did as follows: “We farmers of knows 
what we knows, and what we don’t know, we don’t 
want nobody to tell us!” 

As has been stated, we are far behind Europe in 
this matter of school gardens. Yet the movement 
has made a tentative appearance in this country—in 
Dayton, O., where sixty boys are instructed through 
private enterprise in a well-ordered school garden 
after the Possneck plan, and in some counties of 
New York and New England. The most important 
move yet inaugurated in this country has been taken 
by the Minnesota legislature where, as in Belgium, 
it is proposed to displace scientific and nature studies 
in the rural schools by a farming course. Strong 
support for the plan naturally comes from those who 
have to meet the problem of rural schools, and who 
conceive that the best education is that which com- 
bines the study of books with a closer knowledge of 
realities. 

To the country scholars, the school garden would 
seem to come as a right to enable them to receive the 
advantages of their environment and as a valuable 
form of manual training waiting to be utilized. 
Apropos of this are the remarks of Charles Skinner, 
state superintendent of schools, New York: “While 
our common schools are laying the foundations of an 
all-around education, let us give our children practi- 
cal lessons which will help on the farm. We may 
not teach all our bdys to be farmers, but we may give 
those who go from the schools back to the farms a 
knowledge which shall arouse a love and an enthu- 

siasm for agricultural pursuits which they could 
never otherwise obtain. This love would do more 
than any other influence to keep our boys on the 
farms. It is the child who shows most enthusiasm 
in study and in play. Then let us teach our children 


the simple lessons in botany, chemistry, geology, and 
zoology, with which they may combine the study of 
the habits of plants and trees; how they grow and 
develop; the study of birds, which are the friends and 


not the enemies of the farmer; the study of the com- 
position of soils, the chemistry of fertilizers, the 
needs of grasses and grains, and the harm of noxious 
weeds. Let them learn that what is taken from the 
ground must be paid back; that there is a reciprocal 
relation between the soil and the fertilizer as be- 
tween the giver and the receiver. How to graft, how 
to plant and transplant, how to save and how to 
prune, how to sow and how to reap, are among the 
things which should be taught. Give us courses in 


the common schools for the boys and girls who want’ 


them, which shall teach some of the pleasant thihgs 
connected with farming. ‘Teach, also, that it costs 
no more to produce a pound of good butter or cheese 
than a poorone. Give usa garden by the school- 
house where children can plant and water, where 
they can see things grow, see nature develop, see life 
in soil and plants.” 

It is well claimed for the school garden that the 
instruction follows the natural order of training— 
hand, ear, and eye—previous to mental development. 
As is pointed out on the pedagogical side, its aim is 
not to keep the young generation in the country, for 
whether a boy stays in the land or not depends en- 
tirely on economic conditions that will be little 
affected by education. The great desiderata of a 
closer touch with nature, the best promotion of 
bodily soundness and intelligent preparation for the 
practical duties of life would be met, one must agree, 
in a great measure by the school garden proposition. 

The brain should relieve the hand. Education 
should abolish drudgery and monotony, and help, 
as some one has well declared, in the realization that 
there is profit as well as poetry in “a little farm well 
tilled.” 


WHAT IS DUE TEACHERS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT D. L. BARDWELL, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Three things are essential for a good school: Chil- 
dren; teachers; equipment. ‘The first we always 
have, it is economy to have the best possible equip- 
ment, for so results will be obtained more easily, 
with Jess loss, and more satisfactorily. But a good 
school cannot be had without a good teacher; equip- 
ment may be indifferent, or even very poor, and good 
education result. A good teacher is a sine qua non. 
The selection of teachers is ‘the gravest responsibility 
of a board of education. Scholastic and professional 
training, successful experience, and high character 
are indispensable qualifications of a good teacher. 
These and these alone ought in every case to settle 
the matter of appointment. Whenever other 
motives weigh more heavily than these the public 
affairs and the next generation is sinned against. 

Reasonable wages are also essential. “Reasonable 
wages” | understand to mean a sum sufficient to en- 
able the teacher to live fifty-two weeks each year 
(although she draws pay for only forty weeks an- 
nually) in fairly comfortable circumstances, to dress 
so that she need not be ashamed if some one of the 
better class of her patrons should deign to call on 
her, and that without having to use all her spare 
moments with the needle, to provide herself with 
means of intellectual growth, without which no 
teacher can long survive, to enjoy at least as much 
of a healthful social life as falls to the lot of the 
average mother represented by the children before 
her every day, and to have a small surplus for a 
vacation trip or a rainy day. This we are not doing 
for the majority of our teachers. ‘That we lose 
teachers every year because of resignations to accept 
better pay in other places is not the worst of it. It 
is of more consequence that we are doing scant jus- 
tice to those who stay. 

School boards are usually pledged to the wise 
policy of gradually increasing the salaries of faithful 
and competent teachers, as their term of service 
lengthens. That they are not able to do all that 
they would like in this direction is due simply to a 
lack of funds which the city government should pro- 
vide.—Report. 


For the first time in the history of the United 
States, the children of a President are in the public 
schools of Washington. 


CORRELATION IN ENGLAND. 


An H. I. M. guarantees the following vera historia 
of a lesson he heard given by a pupil teacher in a 
Yorkshire board school. ‘The youth had evidently 
been instructed not to plunge in medias res, but to 
lead up to the subject, proceeding from the known to 
the unknown; and this was how he applied the 
pedagogic theory:— 

P. 'T.—‘*What does the do?” 

Class.—Beats,” “Drives the blood,” “Goes pit-a- 


-pat.” 


I mean the ’art without an 
P. T. explains vhat 


P. T.—“No, 
e—h-a-r-t.” (Class is silent. 
the hart means the stag.) 

Class.—“Butts you with its horns,” “Is hunted,” 
ete. 

P. T. (getting desperate)—“That’s not what I 
mean. What does the ’art do after cooling streams.” 

Class (which has learnt the hymn, in chorus),— 
“Pants.” 

P. 'T. (radiant)—“That’s right! Now I’m going 
to give you a lesson this morning on trousers.”— 
London Journal of Education. 


SCHOOLS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


To realize the peculiar difficulties in educating the 
little Filipinos it is necessary to sweep from the 
mind every American idea of schools, of conveyance, 
of communication, and of language. Then imagine 
an area as long as from Maine to Florida as broad as 
from Boston to Chicago. Over this expanse are 
scattered 150 inhabited islands, with over 1,000 
smaller ones. There is but one railroad in the 
whole archipelago, and that a poor third-rate line 


from Manila to Dagupan, a distance as far as from’ 


Washington to Philadelphia. Thé remainder of the 
islands have no railroad, no pwhbliec conveyance like 
stage coaches, no express companies, and very few 
wagon roads. The great majority of travel is over 
trails which lead here and there from village to vil- 
lage, often over steep mountains and through large 
streams. Communication between seaports can be 
had by merchant vessels, which run very irregularly. 
From the seaport to any interior town the travel may 
be by boat or canoe, if there be a river; possibly by 
carriage, but in most cases on foot or horseback. 

The Spanish idea. of education consisted in an 
ability to read the prayers of the church, write a 
little, and figure still less. There was no basis on 
which to build, no organization, no uniformity in 
anything. The text-books were comparable with the 
old New England primer of Revolutionary times. 
Only about three per cent. of the inhabitants can 
speak Spanish, and some thirty different native 
dialects are spoken. A disturbed condition existed 
over large portions of the islands, and much poverty, 
individual and municipal, existed. 

This, in merest outline, was the condition of affairs 
when Dr. Atkinson took up the task of providing an 
American school system. He began the work wit! 
but a single clerk and an interpreter, with half a 
dozen American teachers for work in the city of 
Manila, and such meagre information as was obtain- 
able about school affairs in this unknown country. 
Ile was expected to establish American schools 
throughout the length and breadth of the archi- 
pelago, do it quickly and with the least possible ex- 
penditure of money, with no school laws, no civil 
laws or organization, no adequate buildings or furni- 
ture, and text-books and supplies thousands of miles 
away. 

The preliminary work was like the hacking of a 
passage through a tangled tropical jungle. A few 
hooks and supplies were sent to military posts for 
distribution, and detailed soldiers gathered a few 
children together and taught them as best they could. 
Villages were encouraged to supply native teachers 
and start schools. Then some of the volunteer sol- 
diers who preferred to remain awhile on the islands 
were examined and appointed for the first rough 
pioneer work, together with a few wives of army 
officers. Thus the work proceeded, being systema- 
tized and improved week by week, so that at the be- 
ginning of June over a hundred teachers were scat- 
tered singly through the length and breadth of the 
archipelago, and fifty more were teaching in the city 
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of Manila, teaching English and exercising influence 
over probably 2,000 schools. 

The question of text-books was a puzzling one. 
Q}pyiously, instruction by Americans could not pro- 
«ood along the lines of native dialects, and Spanish 
vas almost as objectionable. The familiar Ameri- 
can primers are not quite suitable, as the familiar 
o)jects of American or European childhood are lack- 
ing here, and the fruits are entirely different. School 
juildings as separate structures are rarely seen, 
classes being held in some room of a private house, 
rented for the purpose. Even the roughest of 
henches are searce, and thousands of native children 
sjuat on the floor. The problem of obtaining furni- 
ture that is equally adapted to placing on floors of 
dirt. split bamboo, or tiles is unique. Sanitary ar- 
rangements for schoolhouses were unknown. The 
people have very little modesty, according, to our 
standards, yet it is not proper for boys and girls to 
attend school in the same room, and separate build- 
ings ere often demanded for boys’ and girls’. schools. 
After careful study, the permanent plan of action 
was mapped out by Dr. Atkinson, and a bill was pre- 
pared and submitted to the Philippine commission 
for enactment. After much public discussion and 
delay, the educational act was passed in January, 
and then the work began in earnest. - Hundreds of 
icns of carefully selected text-books and school sup- 
plies were ordered in February, many orders beinz 
cabled, and as an example of the disadvanges under 
which the work must be done, it may be stated that 
less than half have yet arrived in Manila. 

In February, March, and May, the 7,000 or 8,000 
applications were carefully considered, and some 800 
teachers were appeinted in the states. “ After the ap- 
peintment all available information was secured 
through teachers, military officers, and a_ two- 
months’ persenal tour of the islands by the general 
superintendent, and the distribution of teachers de- 
cided upon. Great difficulty was found in assigning 

ihe women teachers. No women teachers will be 
vent to ungarrsoned towns, and only to such place: 


as already have some American women, wives of 


officers or visilians. To a few exceptionally goot 
towns they will be sent in two’s. The great advan- 
tage of having husband and wife who are bos 
trained teachers is keenly realized. Of the 800 ap- 
pointed, only one-fifth were women. No more 
women teachers will be appointed until accommoda- 
tions are better.—Springfield Republican. 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE*—(XXIIL) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771-1832). ~ 
Birthplace.—Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Parentage.—Connected on both sides with several 

of the historic border families. 
Education.—University of Edinburgh. 
Friends.—John Irving, Robert Burns, James Bal- 
lantyne, Thomas Campbell, Wordsworth, Southey, 
Byron, Washington Irving, Thomas Moore. 
{ Studied law. 
} Sheriff of Selkirkshire. 


Public Life. Connected with Ballantyne failure. 


| Traveled on the continent. 
( { Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Marmion. 
Lady of the Lake, Rokeby, 
etc. 
Waverley. 
Old Mortality. 
The Abbot. 
The Monastery. 
| Fair Maid of Perth. 
Ivanhoe. 
Kenilworth. 
Betrothed. 
| Woodstock. 
Conti- ( Anne of Geierstein. 
nental } Count Robert of Paris. 
§ Guy Mannering. 
ersona! Red Gauntlet, Rob Koy, etc. 

Masterpiece.—Ivanhoe. 

dramatic, humorous, patriotic, 
genial. 

Criticism.—Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 
than seeptered king or laureled conqueror knows, 
follow this wonderful potentate.— Wordsworth. 

Burial Place.—Dryburgh Abbey. 


"Copyrighted, 1896. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


QTANTITATIVE EXPERIMENTS IN CHEM- 
ISTRY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY LYMAN C. NEWELL, PH. D., ° 
Instructor of Chemistry, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


Opinions differ widely regarding the nature of the 
experiments which should constitute a course in 
chemistry for beginners. There is a growing belief, 
however, that a course covering the usual time should 
include some experiments which involve accurate 
weighing and measuring. 

No teacher in chemistry can truthfully deny the 
fundamental value of exact work. Granting the de- 
sirability of acquiring general information, of de- 
veloping manipulative skill, of interpreting experi- 
mental data, and of recording notes in concise Eng- 
lish, the problem of effective laboratory work still 
has another essential factor. Many teachers feel 
keenly that their pupils often place little confidence 
in results which are merely observed, that they have 
a minimum respect for exactness, and that they are 
contented to do perfunctory work as long as such a 
performance meets the requirements,—personal or 
what not. In a word, experiments to be fruitful 
must contain some feature which will require the 
pupil to test the accuracy of his own experimental 
work.’ ‘This essential is often satisfactorily secured 
by utilizing judicious questions or by employing con- 
firmatory tests. Such plans, however, demand con- 
siderable time, and in some cases actually increase 
the pupil’s mental confusion. The simplest and 
most profitable way for the pupil to attain accuracy 
of head and hand is by the performance of some ex- 
periments which rigorously but agreeably demand 
continuous thought, skill, patience, and judgment. 
Such experiments are popularly called quantitative. 


By quantitative experiments we do not mean. 


“research work,” nor the simpler determinations 
which are included in the customary course in quan- 
titative analysis in colleges. Such work cannot be 
transferred bodily to a high school. It is just here 
that some teachers and authors have made a fatal 
mistake, and they are partly responsible for the neg- 
ative attitude assumed by some secondary teachers 
toward exact work. Quantitative experiments in- 
tended for beginners should possess those elements 
which characterize all profitable experiments. For 
example, they should demand only the average de- 
gree of manipulative skill. Skill comes by. constant, 
protracted labor. It is an evolutionary product, and 
is not possessed by beginners. These very experi- 
ments teach skill, and hence we should not assume 
what we are'to teach. Again, quantitative experi- 
ments should be simple, but they should yield results 
which will not shake the pupil’s confidence in the 
possibilities and value of exact work. In other 
words, the apparatus and methods employed should 
yield numerical results which are approximately ac- 
curate, or at least concordant. Indifferent results 
usually produce indifferent interest. The adolescent 
mind finds no pleasure in contemplating the “error 
due to some unknown cause.” The beginner has not 
the spirit of investigation. Furthermore, quantita- 
tive experiments must fit the course. They should 
not require too much individual time and attention, 
partly: because time is not usually available, and 
partly because protracted attention is apt to dull in- 
terest and thereby defeat the attainment of one in- 
estimable pedagogical goal, viz., voluntary attention. 
Nor should such experiments -call for complicated, 
fragile, or expensive apparatus, even though such a 
sacrifice introduces a small, but known, constant 
error into the final result. 

The question of apparatus is doubtless the most 
serious objection to the introduction of much quanti- 
tative work into high schools. An experience of sev- 
eral years indicates, however, that this objection is 
by no means insurmountable, provided certain prin- 
ciples prevail in procuring apparatus. All the quan- 
titative work need not be installed at once. Begin 
with experiments which require apparatus largely in 


stock, such as large bottles, tubing, stoppers, large 
scales. Such apparatus accumulates, and if fore- 
thought prevails, enough apparatus may be collected 
in a short time to permit the performance of several 
experiments, Again, it has proved prudent to buy 
each year a few pieces of apparatus which are for 
general use, e. g., accurate balances, weights, gradu- 
ated tubes, crucibles, hard glass tubing, burettes. 
This apparatus is not expensive, if the availability is 
divided by the cost. Judicious selection, likewise, 
saves money. A thrifty teacher once said: “Count 
the cost before the bill is rendered.” A balance or 
set of weights that will last for years is worth more 
than one piece of fragile apparatus for the lecture 
table, however handsome the latter may be. One 
balance at ten dollars is not so serviceable as three 
horn-pan balances, if only ten dollars are available. 
If the horn-pan balance is encased in a properly con- 
structed box* to protect it from drafts, it will weigh 
nearly as accurately as the more expensive balance, 
and permit three times the amount of work. 
Finally, money and time may be saved by perform- 
ing experiments which utilize a typical apparatus, 
or one having interchangeable parts. ‘Thus the 
equivalent of three metals, zinc, magnesium, and 
aluminum, may be determined by using an apparatus 
consisting of a small flask, thistle tube, delivery tube, 
and graduate tube. The same flask may be used in 
any other experiment demanding one of that approxi- 
mate capacity, and the graduate tube may be re- 
peatedly used in experiments involving gas measure- 
ments; e. g., the determination of the comp sition of 
air, hydrochloric acid gas, and ammonia gas. A 
large bottle (five-pint acid or lithia bottle) may be 
used advantageously in many different experiments; 
e. g., in determining the weight of a liter of oxygen 
or of air, as an aspirator, as a reservoir for water or 
gas, or as a large generator (for hydrogen, carbon 
dioxide, and hydrogen sulphide). Considerable ex- 
pense may also be saved by using apparatus adapted 
to the same sized rubber stopper. Thus a rubber 
stopper which is 23 mm. in diameter (smaller end) 
will usually fit a 500 ce. Florence flask, a 250 ee. 
Erlenmeyer flask, a large test tube (8 inches by 1 
inch), and a five-pint acid bottle. It is the candid 
opinion of the writer that expense need not deter a 
teacher from doing quantitative work in chemistry 
with his class. 

The fundamental aim in utilizing quantitative ex- 
periments should be to teach the pupil accuracy, con- 
fidence, cleanliness, and a profound regard for exact 
experimental work. This aim may be accomplished 
by careful, patient, sympathetic, inspiring super- 
vision of each pupil’s work. Such teaching takes 
time, but no more time than any good teaching. In- 
deed, as soon as the pupil has learned to weigh, a few 
preliminary directions or words of caution at a 
critical point are sufficient, unless the pupil is a born 
blunderer. The writer makes an especial effort to 
prevent unfortunate accidents or mistakes due to a 
large personal equation, which might necessitate the 
tedious repetition of an experiment. Thus weigh- 
ings and readings are frequently verified, legitimate 
sources of error are indicated before the apparatus 
is taken apart, residues are saved until the final test 
is calculated. This critical supervision, which is 
thoroughly legitimate and exceedingly essential with 
awkward, careless beginners, saves much time and 
annoyance, and permits thereby the performance of 
many experiments not necessarily quantitative, which 


could not otherwise be included in the regular course. 


Quantitative experiments should be interpreted 
from the same standpoint as that adopted in other 
experiments. The object is to do the experiment as 
well as possible, not to secure by hook or crook an 
answer which is theoretically correct, or which 
pleases the teacher, or which is “better than he got,” 
or which usually agrees with some book. The writer 
accepts results which are the outcome of reasonably 
good work, whatever their mathematical value may 
be. A complete record of each pupil’s work is kept, 


“¥See Newell’s Experimental Chemistry, page 347. 
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and if improvement is shown, the pupil is ranked 
accordingly, even though his numerical answers may 
be somewhat discordant. As a matter of fact, the 
pupil volunteers to repeat the experiment if the re- 
sult is erroneous, especially if he knows the source of 
error and is encouraged to believe that he can avoid 
this error. Such additional work, however, is usu- 
ally done outside of the regular laboratory period. 
Again, the teacher in interpreting quantitative ex- 
periments should demand no better results than the 
apparatus and method permit. To insist on theo- 
retical results is downright absurdity. As a matter 
of fact, working conditions (barring the personal 
element) always determine the value of a final re- 
sult. An analytical chemist does not strive to get 
“the theory.” He aims to get the most accurate re- 
sult consistent with working conditions. 

For the benefit of those who are skeptical about 
the results obtained by beginners in quantitative 
work, the writer cheerfully records here some aver- 
ages taken from a summary of work done by his 
classes. It should be said in passing that many 
teachers who are using the same experiments report 
results just as uniform and accurate: In determining 
the percentage of oxygen in potassium chlorate, the 
average of twenty-three results was 39.09 per cent.; 
the lowest of these was 38 per cent., the highest 
was 41.33 per cent., but only three were above 39.04 
per cent. In many instances the latter part of this 
experiment was performed simultaneously with other 
(simpler) experiments. In finding the ratio in 
which “magnesium and oxygen combine, the average 
of twenty-seven results was 1.52. In finding the 
weight of a liter of oxygen, the average of twenty- 
four results was 1.449 grams; of these results, the 
two lowest were 1.40 and 1.44, the two highest were 
1.46 and 1:49. In a similar class of more patient 
pupils, the average of eight results was 1.43. In 
finding the equivalent of zinc, the average of nine- 
teen results was 32.43, of twenty-five results was 
32.30. The result in the latter series varied from 
31.5 to 33.0. The average of twenty-three deter- 
minations of the water of crystallization in barium 
chloride was 14.88 per cent.; half of these results 
were between 14.66 and 15.00, and none was above 
15.00. The average of twenty-one (another set) was 
14.71 per cent.; only three of these were above 15.00 
and eleven were exactly 15.00. The experiment fol- 
lowed the three above mentioned and the results 
demonstrated undeniably the acquisition of skill, 
patience, and care. This experiment, as in the case 
of the determination of oxygen in potassium chlor- 
ate, once started, was allowed to “run itself” while 
the pupil performed other experiments. The aver- 
age of twenty-two determinations of the oxygen in 
air was 20.64 per cent.; and of thirty-nine deter- 
minations was 20.97 per cent. This experiment in- 
volves considerable care, but is exceptionally instruc- 
tive. The results were uniform, though often some- 
what low owing to the difficulty of removing the last 
traces of oxygen. 

The manner of conducting laboratory work of a 
class performing quantitative experiments varies 
with the conditions. If the divisions are small, the 
experiments can be done by each pupil, but if the 
divisions contain fifteen or more, it may be necessary 
for two pupils to work together. Some experiments 
are admirably adapted to the latter procedure. In 
such cases, it is advisable to require each pupil to 
calculate the results independently. Considerable 
time may be saved by allowing the calculation to be 
made outside of the laboratory, especially if the 
operation has become so familiar that accuracy is the 
only essential. Many teachers do not permit pupils 
to read the barometer, and the writer has a growing 
belief that such a prohibition is prudent. A reading 
taken by the teacher and posted in plain sight will 
he sufficiently accurate for the laboratory period. 
Considerable annoyance and delay may be avoided 
if general conditions are carefully and regularly 

scrutinized by the teacher. If gases are to be meas- 
ured over water, the water must be kept standing in 
the laboratory long enough to allow it to assume the 


temperature of the laboratory, and if its temperature 
is to be determined, as is often the case, the same 
thermometer should be used for successive deter- 


minations, A few trials will reveal the best location 


for work with gases; e. g., out of the direct sunlight 
or away from hot air drafts. Beginners are apt to 
estimate weights and readings. Such a fault needs 
immediate and unequivocal discouragement. Pupils 
soon detect which way to estimate, and some have 
little compunction against manipulating data, espe- 
cially if the experiment has an excessively large dis- 
ciplinary element. Beginners should be taught to 
accept the truth, whether such acceptance is agree- 
able or not. It is advisable for the teacher to make 
enough preliminary trials of an experiment to deter- 
mine the limits of error. Such a precaution will re- 
veal what results to accept. With some classes, espe- 
cially mature pupils who look forward to advanced 
work in science, these preliminary trials provide a 
fruitful opportunity for investigation. Let them 
discover the errors in the method or the defects in 
the apparatus. Many a pupil discovers himself’ in 
sich work—a most profitable discovery. 

Quantitative experiments in chemistry furnish an 
attractive basis for the discussion of chemical theory. 
It brings the beginner face to face with the harmony 
and unity of nature. He sees the truth and realizes 
that the outer truth is recognized only by a conscious- 
ness of inward truth, for “that only which is within 
can we see without.”—School Science. 


VALUABLE FACTS FOR ARITHMETIC. 


1. The pressure of the atmosphere upon each 
square inch at. the level of the sea is 14.7 pounds. 
This is usually spoken of as 15 pounds. 

2. A brick is 8 inches by 4 inches by 2 inches. 

3. On the side of a wall 7 bricks with the mortar 
cover about 1 square foot. 

4. About 22 bricks with the mortar fill 1 cubic 
foot. 

5. There are about ¢ as many bushels in a bin as 
there are cubic feet. 

6. A clapboard is 4 feet long and 6 inches wide. 

7. There are 25 clapboards in a bunch. 

8. Asclapboards are laid, each covers 1 square 
foot. 

9. A heavy body falls 16 feet the first second, 
2x2x16 the next,and3x3x16thethird. 

10. A foot pound is the power required to raise 
one pound one foot. 

11. A gallon is 231 cubic inches. 

12. A gallon of water weighs 8} pounds. 

13. A cubic foot of water weighs 62} pounds. 

14. A horse power raises 550 pounds one foot per 
second. 

15. A lath is 4 feet by 1} inches. 

16. Laths are nailed 3 of an inch apart. 

17. There are 50 laths in a bunch, 

1x. A bunch of laths covers 3 square yards of 


surface. 
19. Wall paper is 18 inches wide. 
20. There are 24 feet in a single roll of wall 


aper. 

’ 21. Four bunches of shingles make 1,000. 

22. Abunch of shingles covers 25 square feet when 
laid with 4 inches exposed. 

23. Sound travels in the air 1,100 feet a second. 

24. Sound travels in water 4,700 feet a second. 

25. A ecubie foot of water weighs 1,000 ounces, 
and in expanding it increases 74 per cent. 

These and a multitude of other facts are found 
admirably given in Winslow’s “ Natural Arithmetic,” 
Book III. 


LESSONS FROM THE NORTH STAR. 


BY J. J, BURNS. 


‘*That steadfast star 
That was in ocean’s wave, yet never wet, 


But firm is fixed.” —Spenser. 


Persons who, like the writer of the Psalms, “con- 
sider the heavens,” have observed that while the 
great multitude of stars seem to be in motion, rising, 
passing across the sky, and setting, or moving in 
circles without crossing the horizon, there is one 
which the eye reports to be at rest. 

From a station in our door yard, or by the window, 
we note the place of this star. It is just to the right, 
or the left, or over a chimney of our neighbor’s 
house. An hour afterwards, two, three hours, next 
week, the month following, there, in the same place, 
is our star, Meanwhile, we have been observing 


many other stars and arriving at the conclusion that 
in its fixed and restful quality this one has no fellow 
in the firmament. 

This is of course simple sight-seeing. 

Before we look into the cause of this peculiarity 
of the Pole star, which, indeed makes it a pole star, 
let us recall a phenomenon not so frequently shown 
us as the first, but which has been observed times 
without number. If a person travel north five, ten, 
degrees, and then measure carefully, he sees that 
this body which had seemed absolutely fixed, has 
climbed five, ten degrees toward the zenith. If he 
had travéled south instead of north, he would have 
observed Polaris steadily sinking toward the horizon, 
and, of course, correspondingly increasing its dis- 
tance from the zenith; if he had traveled east or west, 
no matter how far, he would have seen Polaris, night 
after night, in the old familiar home position. 

Let us think about these things which we see or 
may see for ourselves, and learn from them some 
other things which must be true, although only with 
the mind’s eye can we see them. . 

If the earth is a great ball—and the motion of the 
North star just described is one reason for believing 


Fig. 1. 


that it is—then an observer at P, in Fig. 1, will see 
the North star directly over his head; and an ob- 
server at E will see it in his horizon. The reason 
that the person at E can see it at all, refraction not 
taken into account, is that the star is so very, very 
far away, the distance from E to C—the earth’s 
radius—is as zero by contrast, and E’s view skyward 
is as it would be were he standing on a material plane 
perpendicular to the line E C and extending from 
P’>toP. He cansee N §; that is, N’ 8S’ is at NS, 
but he cannot see A or B’. 

These observers, P and FE, are ninety degrees apart, 
and though they are looking at the same object, the 
difference in its positions is also ninety degrees. If 
E should move northward, it is evident that his 
horizon will sink as he goes and continue ninety de- 
grees from his zenith. The depression of the north- 
ern horizon will cause a corresponding elevation of 
NS. Hence its distance in degrees from such hori- 
zon will be the observer’s distance in degrees from 
E. Therefore, the North star’s first lesson is that 
its height is the observer’s latitude. 

We can get further light from Fig. 2, in which F 
is the Earth and § the far-off sky; 1.2, 3.4, 5.6 are 
lines from the observer’s eye to the horizon; 1.3 and 
3.5 are arcs of Earth’s circumference; 2.4 and 4.6 
are arcs of the blue vault. By comparison E is in- 
finitesimal and § is infinite, and the great moving 
line 1.2 passes to the successive positions 3.4 and 5.6 
just as it would were its hither end stationary at 0, 
the centre of the Earth. 

From this we may fairly infer that if we ascertain 
how many miles on E our observer must travel north 
or south to cause a change of one degree in the height 
of the North star, we shall know the span in miles 
of one degree of the Earth’s circumference, and 
from this circumference, its radius, its volume, its 
area. 

Let us recur to Fig 1. If the globe rotates upon 
P P’ as an axis—and we need not here think anything 
about the inclination of its axis—the observer at 
P will, as has been said, have the star, Polaris, in his 
zenith, but a star at an appreciable distance from 
Polaris will cirele around Polaris. It is evident that 
we speak Of Polaris as the very pole, although it is 
at a slight distance from that mystic point. 

Let us try to make clear to young readers the 
motion just affirmed. Suppose some seeker after the 

Zarth’s north pole should find it. From that cold 
and lofty point of view he notices a star at some 
distance from the zenith, and casting his eyes down- 
wards he sees a promontory of rock apparently di- 
rectly beneath this star, D of the figure. He does 
not mind the cold, and for some hours stands facing 
his gray promontory, the only bit of color in this 
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white wilderness. Now looking for his star, he finds 
it away to his right, and some more hours having 
slipped by, it is behind him; finally it will twinkle 
pon him and his landmark from its former watch 
tower. 

The observer, whose eyes we are using, does not 
perceive that he has been in motion, or the rock. 


Fig. 2. 


llis eye tells him, and seeing’s believing, that the 
star, D, has moved, has, in fact, gone quite round 
a circle whose centre is Polaris. 

We now indulge in a long migration and take posi- 
tion with E. The sun has gone down, in the north- 


ern horizon is Polaris, and right beside it appears 
the tall spire of a pine. Later in the night we look 
again, then again, and there are the star and the 
tree; they have not parted company. Other stars at 
less and greater distances along the horizon from 
Polaris will rise, describe a half circle, and set, their 
time being about twelve hours. 

Leaving the extremes in which we have been men- 
tally tarrying, let us come back to the temperate 
zone,.and take our inquiring station in latitude forty 
degrees. Polaris and all the other northern stars 
will appear forty degrees higher than they did at E; 


those less than forty degrees from Polaris will make. 


their entire circle above the horizon, will not set; 
and altogether things will appear as they do appear 
to people who live in latitude forty degrees, and who, 
having eyes to see, see. 

We cannot refuse assent to the notion that our 
planet does rotate about such a line as P P’, which, 
all through Earth’s magnificent swing through the 
sky keeps a fixed direction, aims constantly at an 
unchanging point in the sky, thus making that point 
our celestial pole, and that it makes a rotation in 
about twenty-four hours. 

Polaris night unto night showeth knowledge of the 
Earth’s form and size, of one of its motions, the 
behavior of its axis, and the latitude of him who 
looks. 


MANUAL 


MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRAMMAL 


CLASSROOM.—(VI.) 


BY ELI PICKWICK, JR., 
Newark, N. J. 


The suggested decoration for the models outlined 
in this paper is chip carving. As all the designs in 
chip carving are geometric, ¢he beauty of this orna- 


mentation depends largely on the precision with 
which the patterns are both drawn and cut. While 
the underlying principles are few, and the limits of 


Fig. 24. 


adaptability comparatively narrow, yet there is con- 
siderable scope for individual taste in the arrange- 
ment of the simple units to fit special cases. As 


Fig. 25. 


‘here is no kind of educational hand work where so 
uch depends on neatness and accuracy of manipu- 


lation, chip carving can be made a valuable factor 
in character development. 

The new tool to be added to the equipment is the 
chip carving knife, shown in Fig. 23. This knife is 
very inexpensive and can be procured of, or through, 


the local dealer. The simple principles underlying. 


all the cutting for this mode or style of decoration 
can readily be seen from Fig. 24. Each of the four 
parts of the left-hand square is made by two vertical 
euts at a-b; deepest at a, and coming to the surface 
at b, and a slanting cut b-b declining from the sur- 
face to the depth of the vertical cut at a. In the 


Fig. 26. 
right-hand square all the cuts decline from the sur- 
face to a common point c. The treatment of the 
right-hand square may be simplified and made iden- 
tical with that of the left-hand square by first mak- 
ing three vertical cuts meeting at c, and then the 
three slanting cuts. The position of the knife for 


Nr. 


Fig. 27.. 
the vertical eut is shown in Fig. 25, and for the 
slanting cut in Fig. 26. 

MODEL 13—THERMOMETER BACK. 


Develop the lesson as usual. Do not attempt: to 
suggest the ornament in the sketch. In the instru- 


mental drawing, indicate so much of the design that 
the whole may, by repeating the part shown, be 
drawn on the wood. For suggestion see Fig. 27. 

For this lesson use basswood one-fourth inch 
thick. Lay out and cut to required width and 
length. Draw the design for the chip carving on 
the wood. Cut the pattern. Erase all marks and 
soil from the wood with rubber eraser and finish with 
No. 1-2 sandpaper, being careful ‘ that the 
corners of the carving are preserved sharp and clean 
cut. Attach the thermometer with small wire brads, 
or brass escutcheon pins. The unmounted ther- 
mometers come in such varying sizes that it is well 
to first get the thermometer and then make the back 
to fit. Fig. 27 is designed to fit thermometer three 
inches by five-eighths inch, a common size. 


NATURE STUDY—CUCOA PALM. 


BY ANNA M. HERO. 

Perhaps no tree furnishes so many useful products 
as the “Cocoa,” and where it exists in abundance 
it seems to supply all the necessaries of life. 

The nut is a species of one of the palms which 
grow wild abundantly in the eastern parts of Asia 
and the islands of the Indian seas, from which it has 
been introduced into every part of the tropical 
regions, the property which the fruit has of not being 
injured by sea water favoring its transportation. 

The tree, like the rest of the “palms,” is tall and 
straight, and attains a height of from sixty to one 
‘hundred feet, and sometimes higher; having the 
leaves only at the top and the nuts hanging in 
bunches of about a dozen each, under the leaves. 

The flowers, which are white, grow in clusters, 
and are enclosed in a spathe, for protection. Some 
trees blossom every four or five weeks; then there 
are generally fresh flowers and ripe nuts on the tree 
at the same time. The tree will continue to flourish 
for a century. 

The woody shell of the trunk, when of consider- 
able age, is tough and is employed in building huts; 
the firm part of the trunk produces porcupine wood, 
which is very hard and durable and is much used for 
all kinds of turnery and especially for inlaying. 

The terminal leaf buds at the top of the tree 
are very tender and delicate, and when boiled re- 
semble cabbage, but they can be had only at the ex- 
pense of the trees, which die if they are cut off. 

The leaves themselves are used for thatching 
houses, and various articles are manufactured from 
them, as basket and wicker work. The midrib of 
the leaf is employed for oars, and the end of it, if 
well bruised, answers as a broom or a brush for white- 
washing. 

The fibres in the nut afford a material called 
“Coir,” of which ropes and strong cables are made, 
which are more durable than hemp. 

Of the shell a great variety of drinking cups, 
ladles, and vessels of various kinds are made. 

In short, there is no part of the tree but is em- 
ployed for some useful purpose, and it is certainly 
one of the most valuable gifts bestowed by Provi- 
dence upon the inhabitants of tropical climates:— 


TOPICAL OUTLINE. 


Name—‘‘Cocoa,” supposed to be derived from the 
Portuguese word “cocos,” a monkey, due to the three 
spots on the end of the nut, which gives it the appear- 
ance of the face of that animal. Cocoanut, the common 
name, is made up of coco and nut. 

Home—Found in equatorial regions, twenty-five de- 
grees both sides of the equator in seacoast regions. It 
abounds on the coast of Brazil. in the West India 
Islands, the western and eastern coasts, and delights in 
a sea exposure. 

Leaves—Spring from the terminal bud; alternate, pin- 
nate, sheathing at the base; pinules with decurved mar- 
gins. 

Flowers—Enveloped in a spathe. é, 
Fruit—In clusters of ten to twenty, three-sided, taper 
ing to a blunt point; outer husk fibrous, enveloped in a 
smooth, glossy cuticle, which makes it impervious to 

water. 

Seed—A spheroid, four to five inches long, and -hree 
to four inches in diameter, enclosed in a horny shell, 
rough on the outside, and one-fourth of un inch thick; 
inside of which adhering to it is a coating, hard, white, 
and crisp, oily and edible; the cavity within is filled 
with a liquor which is very agreeable to the taste. A 
single tree sometimes has upon it 120 gigantic nuts at 
one time. There are about thirty species of this genus, 
all tropical or sub-tropical. 

In Ceylon a man’s commercial standard is measured 
by the number of cocoanut trees he has on his plantation. 
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A pen has to be driven, while a pencil has to be 
lead. Better handle children pencil style-—School 
Bulletin. 


Hon. Charles R. Skinner, state superintendent of 
New York, was one of the few men invited to see 
Czolgosz electrocuted. 


There is a small Frye, a sweet Cuban-American 
lady, in the home of Alexis E. Frye at San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., and a multitude of friends wish the 
home great joy. 


Both Seth Low and Edward M. Shepard, candi- 
dates for mayor of New York, have come out 
squarely for the schools and the teachers. ‘This is 
a great accomplishment. 


The resignation of Charles Kendall Adams as 
president of the University of Wisconsin solely be- 
cause of the necessity of a radical change of climate, 
is a national loss, and the sincere hope is that he 
will speedily recover his health so that he may con- 
tinue to be the active power in scholarly life that he 
has been. 


The norma: schools of Minnesota are in trouble 
The case is too complicated for a clear statement of 
the situation. The normal school board of the state 
and the state board of control are arrayed against 
each other, each a unit and each determined, and the 
courts are to be appealed to. One of the members of 
the normal school board, W. B. Mitchell of St. Cloud, 
has resigned in absolute disgust, and insisted upon 
its acceptance by the governor. 


The New England history teachers have an associ- 
ation which ranks among the best professional bodies 
in the country. Professor E.G. Bourne of Yale is 
president. The members are at work upon a plan for 
teaching history, a report that will contain about 
350 pages when it is complete. Professor Edwin A. 
Start of Tufts is one of the prime movers, The hope 


s to unify both the methods in secondary schools 
and college entrance examinations. 


TRIBUTE TO SETH LOW. 

The following minute adopted by the faculties of 
Columbia is as eloquent as it is just:— 

When its late president came to Columbia in 1889 
the college had 122 officers of instruction, divided 
among four loosely connected faculties and teaching 
1,134 students. ‘To-day Columbia has 385 officers 
of instruction, divided among nine closely con- 
nected, mutually helpful faculties and teaching 
4,500 students. The library has increased from 
91,000 volumes to 311,000; the university has re- 
moved from the noisy crowded quarters in Madison 
avenue near the New York Central tracks to as 
beautiful and convenient a site as that of any in- 
stitution of learning in the world, and is domiciled 
in a group of buildings worthy of the site. 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS. 

The county associations of Massachusetts are 
among the greatest educational gatherings of the 
country. Aside from the meeting of the N. E. A. 
for size, and of the Department of Superintendence 
for richness, and two or three state associations, and 
two sectional state meetings, there is nothing to 
match some of these Bay State county meetings. 
The Middlesex County Association has an attendance 
of 2,500 and each of the others is very large. They 
mostly come the same day—the last Friday in 
October,—and taken as a whole, they have about all 
the timely talent in the country. They have ample 
funds and spare no expense in getting just what 
they wish that is available. The programs this year 
were as a whole far in advance of anything hereto- 
fore prepared. ‘They were so elaborate and vital as 
to require nearly a whole issue of the Journal of 
Education for each of the counties in order to do 
justice to them, but each of the great discussions 
will be treated in some way in the Journal of Edu- 
cation, even though none can be given as a detailed 
report. 


APPRECIATING TALENT. 

Some educators seem to think that the all import- 
ant matter in education is to secure the appoint- 
ment of the best teachers and the dismissal of any 
teacher when a better one can be secured. This is 
totally wrong. There would be less fallacy in it if 
any one knew who was the best teacher. Select the 
ten best superintendents of America and give each 
two years in the best city in the country, and have 
this principle absolutely applied, and no one of the 
ten men would leave one of the teachers that he 
found there unless by accident. The real issue is 
how to attract the highest talent to the profession, 
how to induce this talent to prepare for teaching, 
and how to get the most from these men and women 
for life. Some 200 prominent citizens of Somer- 
ville, Mass., recently honored J. O. Hayden, pro- 
prietor of the Somerville Journal for twenty-five 
years, with a grand banquet. His success is without 
a parallel in his line. After the various speakers 
had been magnifying his masterly ability, Mr. Hay- 
den said his suecess was chiefly from the fact that 
he got good help and then rarely changed. The 
foreman whom he found in charge of the little 1%x12 
room twenty-five years ago is now foreman of his 
vast plant; the proofreader who came to him 
twenty-three years ago is still proofreader when 
there is ten times as much to do. The woman in 
charge of the business office came to him twenty-five 
vears ago. His chief editorial writer has been with 
him seventeen years, his advertising manager fifteen 
vears, and his present managing editor ten years. 
There may never have been a day when he could not 
have put a more up-to-date, more scholarly, more 
hustling person in any one of the places, but the 
great success lies in the fact that he has not changed, 
but has made it worth while for these to stay with 
him. The principle is as true in teaching. We do 
not make it worth while for teachers to grow as they 
might. We have not always gotten good talent. 


THE YALE CELEBRATION. 


All lovers of learning heartily congratulate Yale 
on the brilliant success of her bi-centennial exer- 
cises. ‘The occasion was of commanding interest to 
scholars everywhere, and attracted Many of them to 
the City of Elms. to share her university’s gladness 
and gratitude. They not only heard the lusty Yale 
cheer, they also helped to swell it. October, too, 
provided the choicest weather, the days being full 
of softened sunshine and genial warmth. 

Naturally, the story of early and heroic days came 
again into view, the days when a few earnest colo- 
nists focused their thought and effort on “a collegi- 
ate school, wherein youth may be instructed in the 
arts and sciences, and be fitted for publick employ- 
ment, both in church and civil state.” Out of their 
scanty libraries, the ministers of Connecticut gave 
forty books, the first act in the founding of the col- 
lege. The first college official was the “Keeper of 
the Library.” Then came the thoughtful gift of 
Elihu Yale, a native of Boston, of some books and 
£562 12s. in East India goods; which led the grate- 
ful trustees to give the donor’s name to the institu- 
tion, at what they called “the splendid commence- 
ment” in 1718. Among the donors of books to the 
little but famous library were Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 
Richard Blackmore, Drs. Calamy and Edwards, Rev. 
Matthew Henry, and others. 

It is a long stretch from 1701, when the “Col- 
legiate school” was founded in a colony that had 
a scant 15,000 population, and that was too obscure 
to be noted on the maps of the most eminent Euro- 
pean geographers, to 1901, when the school had 
grown into a great university, with nine faculties, 
and 2,542 students on her rolls. The development 
of the college during these two centuries was coin- 
cident with the development of the nation. It has 
had its share of the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
nation. The college felt the trials incident to the 
Revolution. There were days when it was hard to 
“find bread for hungw students.” Its buildings 
were doomed to the torch by British troops, but were 
saved by the intercession of a Tory officer, who was 
a graduate of Yale. It contributed by her influen- 
tial sons to the building of the new Republic, and 
long afterwards to the saving of the Republic by 
other sons. Her patriotic contributions have 
neither been few nor unknown. 

There were names that were alluded to at the 
celebration that a university might well be proud of. 
Yale has had some great presidents—in Ezra Stiles, 
the eminent oriental scholar; in Timothy Dwight, 
the theologian and poet; in Theodore Dwight Wool- 
sey, the ardent patriot and successful administrator; 
in Noah Porter, the ideal college president; and in 
Timothy Dwight, the gracious executive. Ter men 
of science have won a world-wide fame—as Silli- 
man, and Dana, and others. Her theologians have 
been renowned, as Moses Stuart, Lyman Beecher, 
Leonard Bacon, Samuel Harris, and George ’. 
Fisher. She has trained jurists and lawyers of great 
eminence—as Isaac H. Townsend, David Daggett, 
Francis Wayland, and Joseph H. Choate. And she 
has given other colleges some presidents of note— 
as Cyrus Northrop of the University of Minnesota, 
Daniel C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins, and Franklin 
Carter, recently of Williams. Her roll of fame is a 
long one, and as notable as long. 

The celebration itself of such an institution could 
not fail to be interesting. The hospitality of New 
Haven was taxed to the utmost by the presence of 
thousands of visitors. Thousands of lanterns were 
imported from France to decorate the campus. 
Dedications were in order,—of a gateway in memory 
of men who had fallen in the Spanish war, and the 
bi-centennial buildings, towards which $1,200,000 
had been given. Great sermons were preached, and 
able addresses made. There was a fine organ recital 
one day, a choral performance by the Gounod so- 
ciety another day, and on yet another—through the 
kindness of H. Lee Higginson, a fellow of Harvard 
University—a concert by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra. Scenic representations of events in the 


college history were presented, and a football game, 
in which famous athletes participated, drew and de- 
lighted the crowds. 

The crowning day was the last, when the univer- 
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sity had the nation’s President as her guest, and 
conferred upon him a Doctor’s degree. In the lib- 
eral and gracious distribution of honors, she remem- 
iered men distinguished in church and _ state, in 
education and law, in literature and the navy—such 
is Bishop Potter, Archbishop Ireland, Marquis Ito, 
Richard Olney, Seth Low, President Angell, Joseph 
\1. Choate, who had crossed the ocean to be at the 
-clebration, William D. Howells, Richard Watson 
(iilder, and Admiral Sampson. And this day of 
days closed by a great reception by President Hadley, 
io whom thousands spoke with sincerest praise of the 
successful anniversary, and with highest hopes of 
j\is administration. Yale has been looking over her 
worthy and impressive past; and now turns her face 
io her third century of collegiate life, bent on hold- 
ing her high ideals, and serving the Nation whose 
experiences she has so largely shared. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


MUST HAVE STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR COM- 
PULSORY VACCINATION. 

A school district board, in 1894, passed the fol- 
lowing rule: “No pupil shall be admitted into anv 
public school who cannot furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence that he or she has been vaccinated or other- 
wise secured again smallpox, and no pupil affected 
with any contagious disease, or coming from a house 
where such a disease exists, shall be allowed to re- 
main in any public school.” This rule being con- 
tinued in force, a Christian Scientist took the matter 
into court, and obtained in the case the first decision 
of the supreme court of Michigan on the compulsory 
vaccination question, Mathews against board of edu- 
cation of school district No. 1 of the city and town- 
ship of Kalamazoo, 86 Northwestern Reporter, 1,036. 

The court does not enter upon or discuss the ques- 
tion of the religious seruples of this parent. It 
points out that it is made by law the duty of the 
child to attend school, and of the parent to send him, 
and that the effect of the rule adopted by the school 
board was to compel the vaccination of the child, or 
subject him and the parents to the penalties of the 
law, the practical result of which would be, if this 
rule could be sustained, to give the board of educa- 
tion the right to compel compulsory vaccination. 
But Michigan has no statute authorizing compulsory 
vaccination, nor any statute which requires vaccina- 
tion as one of the conditions of the right or privilege 
of attending the public schools. The board of edu- 
cation is a creature of the statute. It possesses only 
such powers as the statute gives it. The legislature 
has said who may and should attend the public 
schools. It has nowhere undertaken to confer the 
power upon the school board to change these condi- 
tions by passing a general, continuing rule excluding 
children from the publie schools until they comply 
with conditions not imposed upon them by the legis- 
lative branch of the government. To lawfully ex- 
clude children from the publie schools at all times 
for want of vaccination would require such a change 
in the existing law as the legislature alone could 
make,—a change that should make vaccination com- 
pulsory, or at least prescribe it as a condition of the 
right or privilege of attending the public schools 
generally. Nor does the court consider that, in the 
absence of any such statute, such a rule is a valid 
exercise of the rightful powers even of the state 
hoard of health. Hence, it holds, three to two, that 
the school board exceeded its power in passing the 
rile quoted. 

Again, the court says that it was not a question 
as to what the legislature might do, under the police 
power, about requiring vaccination as a prerequisite 
to attending school; nor was it a question of whether 
the legislature could confer this power upon the 
school board. And it says that it does not mean to 
intimate that during the prevalence of diphtheria or 
smallpox, or any other epidemic of contagious 
disease, in a school district, the board may not, under 
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its general powers, temporarily close the schools, or 
temporarily say who shall be excluded from the 
schools until the epidemic has passed. If the rule 
had been that during the prevalence of the smallpox 
in Kalamazoo the child could not attend school -un- 
less vaccinated, a very different result would have 
been reached. ‘These epidemics never last very 
long, and the parent and child might well say, if 
they desired, that they would absent themselves 
from school during the epidemic; and this could be 
done without their being lawbreakers. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Not only the friends, graduates, and students of 
Yale University are interested in the bi-centennial 
celebration of the establishment of that institution 
which has been celebrated this week. Twenty- 
seven foreign universities and colleges were repre- 
sented by delegates, besides one hundred and forty- 
eight American institutions; and the memorial ad- 
dresses delivered illustrate the development of 
American educational ideas and methods during two 
centuries, not only at New Haven, but elsewhere. 
The most picturesque feature of the week was the 
procession on Monday night, in which more than six 
thousand graduates and students of Yale, with some 
visiting delegations from other colleges, marched 
through streets brilliant with illuminations and gay 
with the college colors. 

* 

After a century and a quarter of common national 
life, the North and South understand each other 
but indifferently well. The outburst of vitupera- 
tion in certain of the Southern journals against 
President Roosevelt because he invited Professor 
Booker T. Washington, the head of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, to take dinner with him, is almost unintel- 
ligible in the North, where Professor Washington’s 
splendid achievements as an educator have wholly 
overcome all race prejudice. That an influential 
Southern journal should describe such an incident 
as this as “The most damnable outrage which has 
ever been perpetrated by any citizen of the United 
States,” and that other Southern journals should 
use language only less violent occasions amazement 
in the North. Nothing could have been farther 
from the President’s mind than the awakening of 
such a tempest when he asked his old friend to dine 
with him; but, on the other hand, the issue having 
arisen, nothing could be more alien to his nature 
than the taking of any backward step. 

* * 

Alarmist reports concerning the health of King 
Edward continue to find their way into the papers. 
That there is any basis for them beyond that which 
might exist in the case of any man of sixty, who had 
not always taken the best care of himself, does not 
appear; vet there is no doubt that they occasion a 
good deal of anxiety. The English life insurance 
companies have a curious custom of issuing policies 
on the lives of rulers, in the interest of merchants or 
others whose business might be affected by their 
sudden removal. When Queen Victoria died, rumor 
placed the total amount of insurance upon her life 
which was carried in this way at a large figure. Just 
now, syndicates of London tradesmen are taking out 
policies upon the life of King Edward, to insure 
themselves against loss in case the coronation cere- 
monies should not come off; and it is said that the 
companies are charging three times the rate hitherto 
paid, which, if true, would indicate that the current 
rumors may have some foundation. 

* * 

The British war office has been stung to action 
by the attacks upon General Buller; and the latter 
has paid the penalty for his recent ill-advised 
speech by dismissal from his post as commander of 
the First army corps, and compulsory retirement 
upon half pay. It is an inglorious ending to a long 
and in some respects brilliant military career. The 
war office made a huge mistake in appointing Gen- 
eral Buller to command the corps, which, in case of 
need, would be the first to take the field; but, having 
thus challenged public criticism, it would have had 
to abide by its action if General Buller had not 


played into the hands of his enemies by his indis- 
creet speech. But the real responsibility for the 
miserable fiasco in South Africa rests on higher offi- 
cials than General Buller. 


Secretary Long estimates the needs of the navy 
for the next fiscal year, in round numbers, at 
$99,000,000. This is an advance of about 
$31,000,000 over last year’s expenditures. More 
than one-fifth of the whole sum is needed for public 
works at navy yards and naval stations, including 
those in Porto Rico and the Philippines. Nearly 
$24,000,000 is called for for the increase of the navy; 


~and authority will be asked for the construction of 


three battleships, two armored cruisers, and a num- 
ber of a€ditional gunboats. It has become a 
national necessity to maintain a large navy, and it 
cannot be done without outlay. But while the 
naval estimates show this increase over last year’s 
figures, the army estimatés show a reduction of 
$16,000,000. This cut is made possible by the 
diminished extent of actual military operations. 
* * * 

The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York 
embarked at Halifax on the Ophir, October 21, on 
their return to England from a six or seven months’ 
tour among those considerable and widely-seattered 
patches of territory which England paints red on 
her maps. The Duke expressed, in a fitting speech, 
his appreciation of the warmth of his reception, and 
the affectionate loyalty everywhere shown by the 
Canadians. Yet it is no secret that the royal visit 
to Canada, the most important of the colonies 
visited, was marred by unpleasant social friction, 
and the unexpected raising of questions of etiquette 
which detracted not a little from the enthusiasm of 
the occasion. Canada has made generous sacrifices 
for the mother country during the war in South 
Africa, but she is too impressed with a sense of her 
own consequence to be subservient in her temper; 
and too little attention: was paid to Canadian sensi- 
bilities in some of the arrangements. 

* * * 

The Chinese court is at length upon the march 
toward Pekin, after its long sojourn in the distant 
and inconvenient place of refuge to which it fled 
when the allies entered the capital. At the rate at 
which it is moving, it will take it at least two months 
to reach Pekin. It is still shrewdly suspected that 
it may not return to Pekin at all, but may halt some- 
where on the way, perhaps at Kai-fong-fu, one of 
the ancient capitals of China, where preparations 
have been made for its reception on a scale which 
suggests more than a temporary occupancy. If it 
should not return to Pekin, the extensive arrange- 
ments which the western Powers have made for 
maintaining their legations there would count for 
nothing, and all negotiations would have to be car- 
ried on at arm’s length. On the other hand, if it re- 
turns, there can be no assurance as to the temper 
in which it will come back, or the influences by 
which it will be dominated. ‘The decrees and ap- 
pointments of the last few weeks throw no clear light 
on the situation. 

* * * 

British and French financiers must regard with 
envy the large and apparently irrepressible surplus 
in the American treasury operations. The South 
African war is drawing so heavily upon British re- 
sources that the proceeds of loans already made are 
exhausted, and a new loan is imminent. As to 
France, although the country is at peace, and there 
has been no special strain upon the treasury for any 
reason, the budget just published shows a deficit for 
1902 to the amount of $10,000,000, which is likely 
to be increased by the supplemental budget. The 
budget committee proposes to restore equilibrium by 
cancelling the appropriations which are regularly 
made for religious purposes, and which amount to 
just about the sum represented by the deficit. But 
this would awaken another religious storm, which 
the government may hardly like to face, while the 
war with the religious orders is on. For one thing, 
the state of the government finances is likely to put 
a veto upon the workingmen’s pension scheme, to 
which the government committed itself last sum- 
mer. 
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AN IOWA LETTER. 

It is interesting to note how many Iowa teachers with 
the last school year completed fifteen consecutive years 
of service in one place. The following list is as com- 
nlete as possible, and still some names have probably 
been cverlocked: Atlantic, Mrs. R. S. Harris, West 
school, twenty-five years; Boone, George I. Miller, super- 
intendent, fifteen years; Sarah Powers, Franklin school, 
fifteen years; Burlington, North Oak school, Logan 
Steece, twenty-eight years; South Hill, William J. Sam- 
son, twenty-five years; West Hill, S. O. Thomas, thirty- 
one years; North Hill, R. S. Davis, twenty-seven years; 
South Ttoundary, William Hammell, thirty-one years; 
West Mad’son, George A. Miller, twenty-eight years; 
Cedar kapids, high school, Abbie S. Abbott, fourteen 
years; Monroe school, Josephine Sosel, sixteen years; 
Jackson, Lue E. Chambers, fourteen years; Creston, Lin- 
coln school, Frank Lester, fifteen years; Davenport, J. 
Bb. Young, superintendent, twenty-two years; school No. 
2, J. W. McBride, seventeen years; school No. 4, J. J. 
Nagel, th:rty years; schoo! No. 8, H. T. Bushnell, six- 
teen years; school No. 10, M. A. Griswold, eighteen 
years: East Des Moines, Amos Hiatt, fifteen years; 
Enersor schcel, Dora Crooks, sixteen years; Longfellow, 
Sibyl Jeffries, seventeen years; Dubuque, Franklin 
school, J. E. Welsh, twenty-two years; Prescott, T. M. 
Irish, thirty-three years; Irving, J. M. Walsh, twenty-one 
years; Marshall, Emma D. Mueller, fourteen years; 
Elkader, Superintendent J. E. Webb, twenty years; Far- 
ley, Superintendent M. Rourke, fourteen years; Keokuk, 
Carey school, Cora Pittman, twenty-four years; Marion, 
high school, Lizzie R. Marshall, eighteen years; Mus- 
catine, Superintendent F. M. Witter, thirty-four years; 
Osage, Superintendent George Chandler, fifteen years; 
Ottumwa, Superintendent A. W. Stuart, twenty-four 
years; Sioux City, Irving school, Mary O’Connor, seven- 
teen years; Mann, M. E. McKichan, seventeen years; 
Webster, Mrs. Armstrong, sixteen years; Worcester, J. 
G. Hobson, fifteen years; What Cheer, second ward 
school, Margaret Hofforth, fourteen years; Winthrop, 
Superintendent M. J. Goodrich, seventeen years. 

There have been an unusual number of changes in 
superintendents and principals. O. W. Maxwell of Ack- 
ley is at Hampton. E. D. Y. Culbertson leaves Ames, 
the high school principal, Mrs. C. C. Smith, being pro- 
moted. E. H. Griffin goes from Bedford to enter news- 
paper work in Atlantic. R. A. Griffin of Viola Centre, a 
Drake graduate, is the new man at Central City. Carl 
C. McGee refused re-election tendered him at Carroll, W. 
P. Johnson of Sibley succeeding him, and in turn suc- 
ceeded by Charles E. Hanchett of Kingsley. S. T. May 
of Clarion, elected to three places at about the same time, 
finally decided on Hawarden. N. Spencer leaves Algona, 
being followed by R. E. Towle of Humboldt. W. A. 
Dornon resigned at Eldora, Milo Hunt of Oskaloosa tak- 
ing his place. J. J. Moser of Reinbeck goes to Jefferson. 
O. O. Vogenitz of Lake Mills was elected at Britt, in the 
place of A. M. Devoe, and E. G. Clark of Marathon fol- 
lows him. L. S. Glassburn of Lake View is now princi- 
pal at Burt. A. E. Kennedy comes from Fairfax, Mo., 
to Panora, George Galloway going to Lansing. The 
place of the late J. J. Dofflemeyer at Marion is filled by 
G. E. Finch of West Union. I. N. Beard resigned at 
Osceola early in the season to go into business, and A. 
M N. Dornon of Morning Sun is his successor. J. T. 
Velin, who taught in the high school at Spirit Lake last 
year, is now superintendent. C. W. Macomber of 
Waukon last year takes the place of A. Palmer at Ana- 
mosa. Mrs. L. Elizabeth Wilson, who was at one time 
high school principal at Grinnell, takes charge of the 
high school at Webster City. L. T. Hill of West Liberty 
goes to Morning Sun, and F. C. Popham of Lowden to 
Belmont. J. J. Williams of Fremont takes Mr. Pop- 
ham’s plaee. Principal J. S. McGowan of the Marshall- 
town high school occupies a similar place at Clinton this 
year. Principal E. U. Graff of the Red Oak high school 
comes to Marshalltown, preferring this to the superin- 
tendency at Red Oak, to which he was elected upon the 
resignation of Mr. Chevalier. The new high school prin- 
cipal at Red Oak is J. E. Pearson, promoted from the 
position of instructor in mathematics, which he has filled 
for some years. C. H. Maxson and wife of Maquoketa 
have already landed in the Philippines, Superintendent 
A. Palmer of Anamosa succeeding him. Superintendent 
H. G,. Lamson and wife of Nevada are soon to sail, L. B. 
Carlisle of Jefferson filling the vacancy caused by his 
resignation. After some fifteen years as superintendent 
at Boone, George I. Miller leaves school work to go into 
business. The vacancy caused by the sudden death of 
J. J. Dofflemeyer of Marion, who was elected there in his 
place, is filled by J. C. King of Hamburg. W. F. Cheva- 
lier of Red Oak is at the head of the Muscatine schools, 
succeeding Superintendent F. M. Witter, who leaves after 
thirty-five years of continuous service. G. W. Bryan of 
Stuart takes his place, and E, E, Sams of Friend, Neb., 
comes t6é Stuart, 


MARY DRAPER CHAPTER, D. A. R., McKINLEY 
MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


BY MRS. MARY D. BLACKINTON. 


(Tune: ‘“America.’’] 


Father, thy strength we seek, 
Our hearts are faint and weak 
With grief to-day, 
Our murm’ring thoughts forgive; 
Teach us by faith to live, 
Anc humbly to believe 
“It is God’s way.” 


Thy wisdom may we trust, 
Knowing thou’rt ever just, 
To every one, 

And may we ever pray 

That in our darkest day 

We lovingly may say,— 
“His will be done.” 


Lift Thou our darkened souls, 
As time swift onward rolls, 
Heaven’s light to see,— 
To bear thy chast’ning rod, 
And tread the path he trod, — 
With yearning cry, “My God, 
Nearer to Thee.” 


THE ANCESTRY OF OUR PRESIDENTS. 


The succession of Roosevelt calls attention to the fact 
that in ancestry all of our presidents have come from 
British ancestry, except two, both of whom were of 
Dutch. Martin Van Buren was the first president of 
Dutch ancestry, and Roosevelt is the second. Washing- 
ton, Adams, Madison, John Quincy Adams, William 
Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, 
Johnson, Garfield, Cleveland, and Benjamin Harrison 
were of English ancestry; Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Ar- 
thur, and McKinley were Scotch-Irish; Monroe, Grant, 
and Hayes were Scotch; Jefferson was Welsh. Tabu- 
lated the record stands: Bnglish, 14; Scotch-Irish, 5; 
Scotch, 3; Dutch, 2; Welsh, 1.—Indianapolis News. 


HINTS ABOUT WORDS. 
Bad—trestrain. 
Badge—ring. 

Bait—bite. 
Bale—ball (noun), basin (verb). 
Ballast—load.. 
Bane—murder. 
Bank—bench. 
Bargain—traffic, 
Bark—birch. 
Wheelbarrow—stretcher. 
Barter—fraud. 
Basin—tub. 
Battle—beat. 
Bay—berry. 
Beacon—beckon. 
Bean—a tree. 
Bear—brown. 
Bed—grave. 
Beer—barley. 
Beetle—bite, 
Behalf—side. 
Belfry—protection. 
Bellows—swollen. 
Bench—bank. 
Bend—bind. 
Bequeath—speak. 
Bereave—rob. 
Beseech—seek. 
Besom—broom. 
Betray—treason. 
Bevy—drinking. 
Bid—win through prayer, 
Bite—a split. 
Blast—blow. 
Blaze—flame. 
Bleach—shine, 
Bless—blood. 
Bolster—swelling. 
Bolt—-sift. 
Bone—straight. 
Book—one of the letters of thy alphabet, hence the 
alphabet. j 
300m—beam. 
Borrow—protect. 
Bottle—bundle of flax. 
Bough—elbow. 
Bounce —knock. 


Bowel—sausage, 
Boy—brother. 
Brand—burning, 


Brandy—burnt wine. 
Breach—break. 
Breadth—broad. 
Breakfast—breaking fast. 
Bridge—pave. 

Bridle—pull. 

Brine—surf, 

Bristle-—brush, 

Bruise—break. 
Buckwheat—beech ~wheat. 
Bugle—a buffalo (a horn). 
Build—house. 

Butcher—buck (one who kills he goats). 
Buxom—submissive. 
Cabbage—head. 

Cable—take, hold. 
Cajole—chatter like bird in a cage. 
Cambric—from Cambria, France. 
Canary—From Canary Islands, 
Cane—a reed. 

Canvas—hemp. 
Captain—head. 

Carbuncle—a burning coal. 
Carpenter—carriage. 
Carriage—baggage. 
Cartridge—paper. 
Carve—notch. 
Caterpillar—hairy. 
Cattle—capital, property. 
Chafe—make warm. 
Challenge—a slander, 
Champion—hero. 

Chant—sing. 

Chaplain—priest guarding cloak. 
Charge—a load. 

Charm—a song. 
Cheap—huckster. 
Cherish—dear. 

Chivalry—a horse. 
Christmas—the mass of Christ. 
Citizen—city. 

Clove—a nail. 

Clown—a log. 
Clumsy—benumbed, 
Comb—teeth. 

Copse—cut. 

Cork—bark. 

Corner—angle. 

Cornet—horn. 
Countenance—carriage. 
Counterfeit—imitate. 
Couple—a band. 

Coward—tail. 

Cringe—fall in battle. 
Crowd—press. 
Crumb—thumb-scratch. 
Curb—bend. 


EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO, 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education: — 

Sir: Realizing that the American people are unanimous 
in appreciating the value, looking to the future, of edu- 
cation as a main factor towards the maintenance of law 
and order, and the perpetuation of good government in 
our dependencies, I draw attention to the encouraging 
facts contained in the subjoined letter from Dr. M. CG. 
Brumbaugh, commissioner of education for Porto 
Rico: — 

Department of Education, 
San Juan, Porto Rico, 
September 6, 1901. 
Mr. Walter J. Ballard, Schenectady, N. Y.:— 

My dear Sir: 1. We maintain school in Porto Rico for 
nine months; i. e., the average school year is nine 
months. This is as high as any state in the union, I 
think. 

2. Our average daily attendance for nine months was 
75 per cent. In 1897-’98 it was in Massachusetts, 76; 
Pennsylvania, 74; New York, 68; Kansas, 69; Virginia, 
68; Texas, 66; and New Mexico, 64. Thus you see we 
are now ahead of Pennsylvania by one per cent. and 
within one per cent. of Massachusetts. This is a cong¢lu- 
sive argument that our schools are popular (in the true 
sense). 

3. Under military government we had 612 schools. 
On May 1, 1900, 800 schools. For term opening Septem- 
ber 30 we will have 1,000 schools. 

4. When I came here we had less tnan 100 good 
American school desks for pupils. Washington, D. C., 
sent a few second-hand desks. Since I came we have 
put into the schools’ use 7,000 first-class desks. This 
year we will add 7,500. 

5. In January, 1901, we had not one schoolhouse of our 
own in Porto Rico. We now have eighteen agricultural 
schoolhouses built and ready for September 30; eight 
more in process of erection; six four-room brick graded 
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schools ready; three ten-room in process, ready Septem- 
per 30; one six-room in process, ready September 30; 
three two-room in process, ready September 30; cost of 
all, $200,000; cost of equipment, $30,000; one insular nor- 
ma} ready November 1, $35,000; value of permanent 
equipment, $265,000 in six months. 

6. We have petitions for more schools daily. Demand 
greatly exceeds supply. Our limit is money. We have 
$500,000 in this year’s budget for schools, which is 
twenty-five per cent. of all insular funds. Impossible to 
maintain more from insular revenue. United States gov- 
ernment ought to give us $250,000 to $300,000 annually 
for ten years to erect schoolhouses. No local district 
has been able to erect a schoolhouse. 

7. We have in many schools fifty-five pupils—the 
limit—and as many as 124 on the waiting list; i. e, 
patches up to 124 ready to enter various schools as soon 
as we can find room for them. 

s. Spain had a few schools—only in terms. The poor 
peons never had a single school. We have now opened 
over 400 rural schools, and 200 more wiil open September 
30, 1901. This is democratic ideals working among the 
humble and the neglected. To us it is one of our best 
results. 

9. Someone in Chicago is trying to have an official (?) 
Spanish version of the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
adopted. It is not needed in Porto Rico. All our 40,- 
000 children sing ‘‘America,” “Hail Columbia,” and ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner” in English. We want no spanish ver- 
sion of our national hymns. The children. easily and 
quickly sing in English, and a national song is a farce 
in a translation of any sort. 

10. We are now on a propaganda to beautify the 
school grounds. First attempt: Houses are being white- 
washed or painted; grounds fenced; campus provided; 
flowers planted; an effort to take care of grounds and 
house. Its influence in the homes of the people is good, 


11. Local boards this year will have money to pay all . 


This is the financial 
e. g., Ponce owed $8,000 


their debts for the first time. 
stamina injected in one year; 
last year. 

12. Systematic practical agriculture will be taught in 

| twenty schools; i. e., one acre of ground will be worked 
daily. Thus the industrial future of Porto Rico is being 
corserved. 
® The total cost of a pupil in our schools during the 
past year to the insular government is $12 for nine 
months. : 

14. Hon. Andrew Carnegie has practically conceded to 
us a free public library ($150,000), due to my personal 
effort. 

15. A free public library is furnishing 7,500 volumes, 
open daily till 10 p. m. Doing much good. 

16. Budget for 1900 gave $400,000, 1901, $500,000 for 
maintenance of schools. 

This twenty-five per cent. increase represents only our 
financial, not our educational, growth. We could have 
voted $1,000,000, and had support from public sentiment. 
But we knew our financial limits. The main objection 
to the budget was that school fund was too small. This 
is the measure of educational spirit among the people of 
Porto Rico. 

These are simply a few hints of concrete shesne of 
growth. We have had a good year. 

Yours very truly, 
M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Commissioner of Education. 

Besides appreciating the commissioner’s personal good 
work in the results so far attained, we must recognize 
the loyalty, unselfishness, and patriotism of the tax- 
payers of Porto Rico in allowing so large a proportion 
as one-fourth of the insular revenues to be devoted to 
the cause of education. Very truly yours, 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y., October 5. 


NICKNAMES OF FOREIGN CITIES. 

Vera Cruz-—“City of the True Cross’’; 
Dead.”’ 

Rio Janeiro—Coffee City.” 
Bahia—‘Diamond City.” 
Quito—“City Above the Clouds.” 
Lima—‘“‘The City of Kings.” 
Valparaiso—‘The City of Two Streets.” 
Buenos Ayres—‘City of Grated Windows.” 
Edinburgh—‘Modern Athens.” 
Belfast—‘City of Linen.” 
Berlin—‘‘Sand Box of Germany.” 
Leipsic—“City of Books.” 
Frankfort-on-the- Main—“Europe's Rich City.” 
Paris—“City of Fashions.” 
Lyons—“The City of Silk.” 
Berne—‘‘Bear City”; “City of Fountains.” 
Geneva—“City of Watches.” 
Brussels—“City of Laces and Carpets”; 
Cadiz—“White City.” 
Gibraltar—“City of Forts.” 
Naples—‘‘City of Beggars,” 
Milan—"Cathedral City.” 
Venice—'@ity of Islands.” 
Ponstantinople—‘Gity of Dogs,” 


“City of the 


‘Little Paris.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LATIN COMPOSITION. Based Upon, Selections from 
Caesar. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge of Ann Arbor. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 36 pp. Price, 55 cents. 
This book of exercises in “Latin Composition” pre- 


sents a sufficient amount of material for drill in compo’ 


sition during the Caesar year. The exercises are based 
on the text for vocabulary, idioms, and general princi- 
ples of sentence structure. In the presentation of the 
syntax, an important departure seems to have been made 
to commend itself to thoughtful teachers. Instead of fol- 
lowing the chance or caprice of the text, the syntax has 
been presented in a systematic and orderly manner. 
The knowledge of syntax which comes to pupils- from 
reading an author, or by repeating in prose composition 
the constructions as found in the text, is analytic and 
partial in its character, and needs to be crystallized by 
a synthetic study of syntactical principles. Pupils are 
rarely able to synthesize this analytic knowledge for 
themselves; and while having a fairly good knowledge 
of different parts, they do not know the subject as a 
whole, nor the relations of the parts to each other. 


THE VICTORS. By Robert Barr. New York: 

Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

This romance of everyday life makes a very interest- 
ing story. Three young men, two of them college-bred, 
the other without the semblance of an education, start 
on their life’s journey. Persevering, energetic, and 
honest, the two succeed in mercantile life; the other, 
endowed with shrewdness, native ability, and unscrupu- 
lousness, enters the field of politics, and rises to be New 
York’s political ‘boss.’ 

The political, business, and domestic welfare of these 
young men make a very readable book. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE SCHOOL. By Edith Robin- 
son. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. Price, $1.20. 

For boys and girls who delight in a book which tells 
of the struggles of a genuine boy earning his education 
this story will have a strong interest. Well written, 
clean, dealing with straightforward boys and girls, the 
book is sure to find many friends among young people. 
The illustrations are excellent. 


HIGH SCHOOL DAYS AT HARBORTOWN. By Lily F. 
aaa Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. Price, 
1.20. 

A delightful book for boys and girls, relating some 
youthful experiences at a summer camp at the seashore. 
The story is well told, and the scenes are accurately 
drawn. The book is sure to be a popular one, as the 
adventures and happenings of the several characters are 
sure to delight the heart of all who read them. The 
book is well illustrated. 9 


KIDS OF MANY COLORS. By Grace D. Boylan and 
Ike Morgan. Chicago: Jameson-Higgins Company. 
Price, $1.50. 

A unique name of a unique book. In it are 250 pic- 
tures in colors illustrating rhymes of children of the 
different countries of the world. The text and illustra- 
tions are simple, instructive, and artistic, and the his- 
torical element introduced into the book makes it all the 
more worthy to place in the hands of children. It will 
be one of the successful books of the year. 


THE NIGHT-HAWK. By Alix John. 
A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 
Tales of the sea, especially those relating to events of 

a war, always find a place in the affections of those 

readers that enjoy exciting and thrilling stories. This 

book tells of Confederate blockade-runners, plots and 
spies. The heroine has a career that will satisfy the 
most exacting, the whole story having a foundation of 
actual facts that occurred during the late Civil War. 
The book is well illustrated. 


F. A. 


New York: F. 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS. 
D. Waterman, J. W. 


Arranged py 
McClymonds, and C. C. Hughes, 
all of California. Boston: Educational Publishing 

Company. Cloth. 190 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This is an attractive book, well bound and printed, 
with 120 desirable selections, all carefully arranged for 
each of the eight elementary grades, and all for the 
startlingly low price of twenty-five cents. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Ph.D. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 

Professor Terry has done a great service to students 
of history in preparing for their use this splendid edi- 
tion of English historical] events. In presenting the facts 
and technical material necessary to such a work, the 
author has infused into it a spirit of narrative which 
gives to the events a feeling of living reality. 

Accuracy and judgment in selection of political mate- 
vial have made this work especially valuable. It ought 
to be in the library of every lover of history. ‘ 

IN THE DAYS OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By 

Zva M. Tappan. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 

$1. 00. 

The success of the author’s “Alfred the Great” is sure 
to be repeated in this historical story. She has a style 
which appeals to young people, placing before them 
stories of the historic past in a way altogether delight- 
ful. “The Days of William the Conqueror” are espe- 
cially interesting and prolific in material for historical 
tales. It is a good book to place in the hands of the 
ycung. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
comer, Leland Stanford (Jr.) University. 
Scott, Foresman, & Co. Cloth. 364 pp. 
This is an interesting and valuable contribution to 

the teaching of literature. It takes an important middle 

course between the old historical method and the newer 


Alphonso G. New- 
Chicago: 


By Benjamin Terry, 


fragmentary way of magnifying a masterpiece at the 
expense of a literary life. Literature is itself a life out 
of which we can take no single vital character without 
mutilating the body of literature. The study of litera- 
ture may be so mechanical as to be lifeless, or it may 
be so fragmentary, while still dealing with masterpieces, 
as to lack life. Professor Newcomer has made a de- 
lightful book by going to neither extreme. 


THE SECRET ORCHARD. By Agnes and Egerton 
nary New York: F. A. Stokes Company. Price, 
This book is on a par with others by the same authors. 

The style is natural, and the scenes are brought out with 

care and clearness. The story has a decided moral which 

is clearly drawn. The illustrations are especially good, 
while the type and general make-up of the book is above 
the average. 


THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. By Andrew Lang. New 

York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Lang has added to our already heavy obligations 
to his talents by giving to us and our children another 
of those charming collections of fairy tales. He takes 
pains to reiterate that these stories are not original, but, 
nevertheless, wg owe to him more than to any other per- 
son our grateful praise for the delightful pleasure of 
reading them. We are only too glad to bring this book 
to the attention of our readers. 

The publishers and the illustrators have done their 
full share in making a fine volume. 


THE NINE BY TWELVE SERIES. 

The Little Cave-Dwellers. By Ella Farman Pratt. 

Little Dick’s Son. By Kate Gannett Wells. 

Little Sky-Hizgh. Bv Hezekiah Butterworth. 

How Dexter Paid His Way. By Kate Upson Clark. 

Marcia and the Major. By J. L. Harbour. 

ae Ble of the Valley. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 

or 

In the Poverty Year. A Story of 1816. 

- Douglas. 

The Flatiron and the Red Cloak. 

Diaz. 

Edited by Ella F. Pratt. Bight volumes. 12mo. New 

York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 35 cents each. 

To one in search of good books for children this series 
is especially recommended. The names of the authors 
alone should be sufficient to carry the series into every 
home where good reading is at all considered. These 
little volumes are interesting, instructive.’ entertaining, 
and in every wav desirable. Each book has an appro- 
priate full-page frontispiece. 


“The Tragedy of Julius Caesar,” in the College Clas- 
sics Series. published at Madras, is a good, usable text- 
book for the study and apnreciation of this great his- 
torical tragedy. It is edited by Mark Hunter, fellow of 
Madras T'niversity, and princinal of the Government Col- 
lege at Mangalore. It contains a general introduction 
upon Shakespeare and his work, by M. F. W. Kellet, 
general editor of the series, and a snecial criticism upon 
the play itself. The notes are copious, with an appen- 
dix of vet fuller notes. These are to adapt the book par- 
ticularly to the pupils for which it was especially edited, 
“at once beginners in Shakesperian studies, and natives 
of India.” For its purnose it is certainly excellent. 
Madras: Srenirasa, Varadachaci, & Co. 


In the Vanderbilt Oriental Series is published a gram- 
matical index to the “Chandogya-Upanisad,” by Charles 
Edgar Little, Ph.D. This is a working book with two 


By Marian 
By Abby Morton 


_aims: First, to classify the linguistic material of this 


“Unanisad,” and assist nhilologists to determine its re- 
lation to other Upanisads and to Sanskrit literature in 
general; and secondly, to serve as special English lexi- 
con to this particular work. It is a scholarly achieve- 
ment. New York: American Book Company. 


“The Rape of the Lock,” “An Essay on Man,” and 
“Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,’”’ by Alexander Pope, edited 
by Henry W. Boynton, is published in the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, No. 147, April, 1901, by Houghton. 
Mifflin, & Co. The name of this series is a standard of 
its editing. Mr. Boynton has written a brief, critical in- 
troduction that is an excellent preface to the study of the 
poems. It teaches us to read Pope himself in these his 
best poems, and to estimate both the poet and his work. 
The poems are edited with footnotes. : 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* Footing It in Franconia.””’ By Bradford Torrey. Price, $1.10-— 
‘*Washineton Irving.” Rv H. W. Boynton. Price, 50 cents,—— 
Alexander Hamilton.” By C, A.Conant. Price, &0 cents, Boston: 
Houghton. Mifflin, & Co 

“ Descarte’ 8 Meditations and Selections from the Principles of 
Philosorhy.” Chicago: Oven Conrt Publishing Company. 

‘“‘Hanff’s Lichtenstein.” Edited by Frank Voeel.——‘ Heyse’s 
Hochzeit anf Capri.” Edited by W. Bernhardt. Price, 30 cents.— 
Goldoni’s La Locandiera,” Edited by Gedresand Josselyn. Price, 
20 cents. Daudet’s Ie Petit Chose.” Edited by O. B. Super. 
Price. 25 cents. Roston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘«« Elementary Experimental Ch mistry.” By H.F. Watson. Price, 
$1.25. New Vork: A.S Barnes & Co. 

‘Higher Algebra.” By G. E. Atwood, Price, 60 cents, New York: 
The Morse Company. 

“ Lives of the Hunted.’’ By Ernest Seton-Thompson. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Roman Political Institutions.” By F. F. Abbott. Price, $1.60. 
Boston: Ginn & Co 


“ The Children’s Health.” By F. H. Winterburn. Price, $1.25. New 
York: The Raker & Taylor Company. 

“Bright Davs Through the Year.” By F. M.Spiegle and Mabel 
Humphrey. Price. $1.20. New York: F. A. Stokes & Co. 

“« Maids and Matrons of New France.” By Mary S. Pepper. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 

“Calumet ‘K.’” By Merwin-Webster. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Ehot’s “Silas Marner.” Edited by C. L. Maxcy.—-Tennyson’s 
“The Holy Grail.” Edited by Sophie Jewett.—" Selected Essays of 
Charles Lamb.” Edited bv E. D. North. —‘ Selected Poems of 
Rurns.”' Edited by C. W. Kent.—— Macaulav’s “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome.” Edited by D. Osborne. New York: Silver, Burdett. & Co. 

#6 The Violet Fairy Book.”? Edited by Andrew Lang. Price, $1.50. 

—*'* The Golliwoge’s Auto-Go. Cart”? By F. K. Upton. Price, 


$1.50. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
“Schoo] Mugic Abroad,” 
& Sona, 


By J, Curwen. London: J, Curwey 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- * 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name *‘ HORSFORD’s”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

November. 1: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Lawrence. 

November 8-9: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Cincinnati. 

November 9: Bristol County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Taunton. 

November 15: New England Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Latin school, Boston. 

November 21-22-23: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Burlington. 

November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendleton. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

November 28-29-30: The South Central 

* Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 

November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 

December 18-19-20: Southern California 
Association, Los Angeles. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Augusta. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 

Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Indiana State ‘Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 


Christmas week: Washington State 


Teachers’ Association, Everett. 
Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 
December 30-January 3: California eachers’ 

Association, Pacific Grove. 
December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


SACO. The trustees of Thornton Aca- 
demy have voted to accept the gift ofa 
$20,000 library building offered by Mrs, 
Annie C. Thornton of Magnolia, Mass., 
widow of Colonel Charles C. G. Thorntoa, 
formerly of Saco, in honor of whose 
grandfather the academy was named. 

AUGUSTA. On October 25 the second 
annual mecting of the Maine Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools was 
held in this city. William De Witt Hyde: 
D. D., LL.D., president of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, is the president of the associatior. 
At the opening session on Friday ever- 
ing, Professor H. M. Estabrooke of the 
University of Maine reported for the com- 
mittee on legislation, and the report was 
discussed by the new president of Colby 
College, Charles Lincoln White. Profes- 
sor Arthur N. Leonard, Bates College, re- 
ported on the organization of the Maine 
Modern Language Association, and an in- 
formal reception was held in the State 
House rotunda. On Saturday morning a 
business meeting was held, and various 
subjects were discussed by Principal Al- 
bro E. Chase of the Portland high school, 
Professor Frank E. Woodruff of Bowdoin, 
Principal O. H. Perry of Westbrook Sem- 
inary, Professor Karl P. Harrington of the 
University of Maine, Principal H. K. 
White of the Bangor high school, and 
other well-known educators. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The sixty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Middlesex County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Tremont 
temple October 25, with a large attend- 
ance. Margaret A. Haley of Chicago was 
the principal speaker of the forenoon ses- 
sion, her subject being “Revenue and 
School Extension.” The other speakers 
were Edward R. Shaw of New York Uni- 
versity and President A. S. Draper of the 
University of Illinois. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, William L. 
Eaton, Concord; secretary and treasurer, 
F. H. Nickerson, Melrose; executive com- 
mittee, Charles A. Williams, Hudson, 
Charles E. Brainard, Somerville, Richard 
W. Nutter, Malden, Frank S. Sutcliffe, Ar- 
lington, Willis L. Eaton, Waltham; Vvice- 
presidents, Anna W. Devereaux, Lowell, 
C. E. Stevens, Stoneham, J. S. Buck, Lex- 
ington, Melissa E. Elder, Everett, F. L. 
Kendall, Chelmsford; delegates to the 
Massachusetts Association, Randall J. 
Condon, Everett, William L. Eaton, Con- 
cord, Frank W. Chase, Newton. 


WORCESTER. The Worcester Coun:y 
Teachers’ Association had its annual 
meeting in Mechanics’ ‘hall October 25. 
Among the speakers were President Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin College, 
President Edmund A. Engler of Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute, Ray Greene 
Huling of Cambridge, John G. Thompson 
of Fitchburg, and Mrs. Mary Rogers Mil- 
ler of Cornell University. President 
Hyde’s subject was “The End of Educa- 
tion in the Elementary Schools.” Presi- 
dent Engler spoke of Thomas Carlyle, Dr. 
Huling on “The Mutual Relations of a 
Principal and His Teachers,” and Mrs. 
Miller on “Nature Study.” 

LYNN. The Lynn Educational Society 
is to give a special course of stereopticon 
lectures for the benefit of schoolroom 
decoration of the schools of the city. 
These lectures are to be given by Philip 
Emerson on “The Pan-American Bxpo- 
sition”; Francis Hazeltine, on “Famous 
Deeds of the United States Navy”; F. P. 
Batchelder, on ““‘Westward Ho! or, the 
Development of Our Country’; and 
Charles S. Jackson, on “The Homes of 
Man.” The association has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Francis Hazeltine, principal of 
the Whiting grammar school; vice-presi- 
dent, Philip Emerson, principal Cobbett 
grammar school; treasurer, Grace I. Rus- 
sell; secretary, Edward A. Perkins. The 
newly-elected officers begin their duties in 
January, 1902. The society is in a very 
good position financially, and its course 
of lectures the coming winter promises to 
be the best ever given. The lectures and 
entertainments are given in high school 
hall, and the membership of the society 
has grown so large that the hall is hardly 
large enough to accommodate the present 
membership, with the guest that each 
member is entitled to take to the lectures 
or concerts given. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. The Good Will 
Club has voted to establish cooking as a 
part of the regular public school course 
for girls and manual training for boys at 
its own expense, the school committee 
having consented. The courses will re- 
ven special teachers, and will cost about 

CHELSEA. The board of aldermen 
has adopted an order providing for the 
building of a new high school and a new 
grammar school in the Williams district. 


ATTENTION 


To physical warnings will 
often prevent a_ serious 
illness. When there are 
oppressive, fullness after 
eating, bitter risings, 
belching, headache, dizzi- 
ness, nervousness. with 
physical and mental slug- 
tion should be given to 
the condition of the diges- 
tive and nutritive sys- 
tems. Not all these 
symptoms will occur at 
once or in any single 
case, but any one of them 
indicates a disordered 
condition of the stomach 
and other organs of diges- 
tion and nutrition. 

A prompt cure of these 
conditions will be effected 
by the timely use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It heals dis- 
eases of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion 
and nutrition, perfectly 
and permanently. Many 
diseases, seemingly re- 
mote from the stomach, 
have their origin in a 
diseased condition of the 
organs of digestion and nutrition. “Golden 
Medical Discovery” cures through the 
stomach diseases which have their origin 
in a diseased condition of the stomach. and 
hence diseases of liver, lungs, heart and 
other organs are cured by use of the “ Dis- 
covery.” It contains no alcohol, neither 
opium, cocaine, or other narcotic. It isa 
true temperance medicine. 

Accept no substitute for “Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.” There is nothing else 
“just as good.” 

“I was a total wreck—could not sleep or eat,” 
writes Mr. J. O. Beers, of Berryman, Crawford 
Co., Mo. “For two years I tried medicine from 
doctors but received very little benefit. I lost 
flesh and strength, was not able to doa 
day’s work. I commenced taking Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery, and when I had 
taken one bottle I could sleep, and my appetite 
was wonderfully improved. I have taken five 
bottles and am still improving.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation by curing the cause. They do 
sot beget the pill habit. 


The orders call for the appropriation of 
$130,000 for the building of the new high 
school on the jand at the corner of Broad- 
way and Library street, now occupied by 
the Broadway school. An order was also 
adopted authorizing the city treasurer to 
borrow the sum of $178,000 to be used for 
school purposes. 


GREENFIELD. The annual meeting 
of Franklin County Teachers’ Association 
was held October 25, with this program: 
Morning session—Business meeting; re- 
port of secretary; report of treasurer; 
report of state delegate, Principal W. H. 
Whiting, Greenfield. Grammar section: 
“Literature and Its Place in Our Schoois,” 
Superintendent Louis F. Nash, Holyoke; 
“Experiments Illustrating Physiology and 
Geography,” R. W. Guss, state normal 
school, North Adams; “Nature Study,” 
Miss Sarah E. Brassill, supervisor of na- 
ture study, Cambridge. High school sec- 
tion: “The Relations of Teacher and 
Pupil in High School,” Principal W. 8. 
Goodwin, South Hadley Falls; “The 
Teaching of English,” Professor Carroll 
L. Maxey, Williamstown. Afternoon se3- 
sion—Reports of committees; “The Kerry 
Dance,’ Turners Falls quartette, Mrs. F. 
E. Briggs, Mrs. D. P. Abercrombie, Jr., 
Miss Leal Fales, Miss Catherine Farwell; 
“The Tests of True Teaching,” Superin- 
tendent Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, 
Conn.; “The Development of the Indi- 
viduality,” Principal W. J. Milne, Staie 
Normal College, Albany, N. Y. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, G. A. Danforth; first 
vice-president, Lucas L. Baker; second 
vice-president, Mrs. M. E. Taylor; third 
vice-president, Anna O. Barson; secre 
tary, Anna K. Perkins; treasurer, W. O. 
Holden. 


PITTSFIELD. The annual convention 
of the Berkshire Teachers’ Association 
was held October 25 at the auditorium of 
the high school building, with this pro- 
gram: The primary section—‘Drawing,”’ 
Walter Sargent of North Adams state 
normal school; “Wild Flowers of Berk- 
shire,” Miss Dora A. Radlo of North 
Adams. The grammar section—‘World 
Geography,” G. T. Fletcher, agent state 
board of education; “Rationale of Spell- 
ing,” B. C. Gregory, superintendent of 
schools, Trenton, N. J. The high school 
section——Report of the committee on col- 
lege entrance examinations to the Na- 
tional Educational Association, Principal 
H. H. Gadsby of North Adams; “What 
the Business Man Expects of the High 
School,” W. B. Plunkett of Adams; 
“What the Teacher of Mathematics Can 
Do to Help the Science Teachers,” W. E. 
Richmond of North Adams; discusssion, 


“From actual results observed, should 
high school athletics be promoted, coun- 
tenanced, or discouraged? Why?” Prin- 
cipal H. M. Thayer of Dalton, Principal 
John A. DeCamp of Williamstown; “The 
Relations of the Assistant Teacher to 
School Officers and School Organizations,” 
Anna G. Robinson of Great Barrington. 
The kindergarten section—Conference, 
conducted by Miss Eva L. McConkey of 
North Adams state normal school. After- 
noon—-Address, President Charles F. 
Thwing of Western Reserve University: 
address, “Kindergarten Principles Applied 
to Higher Grades,’ Superintendent B. UC. 
Gregory of Trenton, N. J. 


NORTHAMPTON. The annual meet- 
ing of the Hampshire County Teachers’ 
Association will be held at the high 
school building Friday, November 1. The 
program. follows: General session, As- 
sembly hall; opening exercises, Rev. Dr. 
H. T. Rose; address of welcome, Mayor 
Watson; address, “Observations in Euro- 
pean Schools,” W. S. Munroe of the West- 
field normal school; address, ‘“‘The Secret 
of a Strenuous Life,’ Supervisor G. H. 
Martin of the Boston schools. High 
school section—‘‘Sciences: What Can Be 
Accomplished in High School Course,” L. 
M. Drake of Huntington; “History,” J. 
F. Prince, agent of state board. Gram- 
mar section—‘Geography,”  Principa: 
Murdock of North Adams normal school; 
“History,” W. F. Gody of Hartford; 
“Music,” Sterrie Weaver of Westfield, 
with general discussion. Rural schools— 
The following topics will be discussed: 
“To what extent should the rural school 
follow the graded school?” ‘To what ex- 
tent is grading possible?” “In what sub- 
jects can the school be taught as a 
whole?” “Can the rural school fit for the 
high school?” Among the speakers will 
be Superintendents Holmes of Westfield, 
Hardy of Amherst, and Long of Cum- 
mington. Superintendent Campbell of 
Scuth Hadley will have charge of the 
high school section, Superintendent Pratr 
of Williamsburg of the grammar school, 
and State Agent Fletcher of Northampton 
of the rural schools. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The grading sys- 
tem, which was instituted in the local 
schools at the beginning of the fall term, 
is proving a success. Provisions have 
been made for thirty grades or classes in 
the grammar schools. The first year has 
six classes, in charge of two teachers; thc 
next four years are divided into sixtee. 
grades, with eight teachers; and the 
lower four years into eight classes, with 
four teachers. The general promotious 
are made in June, and special promotions 
at any time the teacher or superintendent 
sees fit, provided students are able to con- 
tinue with their classes. The benefits of 
the system are that honest, individual 
work will be rewarded by continuous pro- 
motion if the student has the ability. 
The responsibility of a child’s work rests 
with himself, and if he is unable to stay 
with his class, he is dropped behind. 
Some slight opposition has developed 
from the parents of the students, but it 
is believed that as soon as the results of 
the system are seen there will be no 
trouble. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. At the bi-centennial 
celebration of Yale last week the follow- 
ing list of honorary degrees was con- 
ferred: Doctor of laws—Theodore Roose- 
velt, president of the United States; John 
Harvard Bilos, professor of naval archi- 
tecture in Glasgow University; John 
Shaw Billings, director of the New York 
Public Library; Charles Williams Dab- 
ney, president of the University of Tenne- 
see; David White Finlay, professor of the 
practice of medicine in Aberdeen Univer- 
sity; Hollis Burke Frissell, principal of 
Hampton Institute; Jacques Hadamard, 
adjunct professor in the faculty of science 
at the University of Paris; Samuel Pier- 
pont Langley, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; Albert Abrahain 
Michelson, professor of physics in the 
University of Chicago; William Osler, 
professor of medicine in the Johns Hop- 
kins medical school; Henry Smith Prit- 
chett, president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Ira Remsen, pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins University; 
Ogden Nicholas Rood, professor of physics 
in Columbia University; Wilhelm Wal- 
doyer, professor of anatomy in the 
University of Berlin; Franklin Carter, 


for many years president of Wil- 
liams College; Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, editor of the Variorum edi- 
tion -of Shakespeare’s works; Basii 


Lanneau Gildersleeve, professor of Greek 
in Johns Hopkins University; Williain 
Watson Goodwin, professor of Greek lit- 
erature in Harvard University; Caspar 
Rene Gregory, professor of New Testa- 
ment exegesis in the University of Leip- 
sic; William Rainey Harper, president of 
the University of Chicago; Charles Lustis 
Harrison, provost of the University of 
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pennsylvania; John Hay, United States 
secretary of state; John Ireland, arch- 
pishop of St. Paul; John La Farge, presi- 
dent of the Society of American Artists: 
Charles Eliot Norton, professor of the 
history of art, emeritus, in Harvard Uni- 
versity; Francis Landey Patton, president 
of Princeton University; Henry Codman 
Potter, bishop of New York; James Ford 
Rhodes, author of the “History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 
1850"; Knut Henning Gezeldus Von 
Scheele, bishop of Gothland and member 
of the Swedish parliament; Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, president of the University of 
California; James Burrill Angell, presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan; 
James Coolidge Carter, for many years 
president of the New York Bar Associa- 
tion; Joseph Hodges Choate, ambassador 
of the United States at the court of St. 
James; Melville Weston Fuller, chief jus- 
tice of the United States; Kazuo Hato- 
yama, professor of law in the University 
of Tokio; Henry Lee Higginson, fellow of 
Harvard University; William Petersor, 
principal of MeGill University; Seth Low, 
for many years president of Columbia 
University; Fedor Fedorovic Martens, 
professor of international law, emeritus 
in the University of St. Petersburg; John 
Bassett Moore, Hamilton Fish professor 
of international law in Columbia Univer- 
sity; Richard Olney, former secretary of 
state; Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New 
York Tribune; William Thomas Samp- 
son, rear admiral of the United States 
navy; Jacob Gould Schurman, president 
of Cornell University; James Bradley 
Thayer, professor of law in Harvard Uni- 
versity; James Williams, fellow and bur- 
sar of Lincoln College, Oxford; Marquis 
Hiroboumi Ito, former prime minister of 
Japan. Doctor of letters—Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, for many years editor of the At- 
lantie Monthly; George Washington Ca- 
ble, author of “Old Creole Days” and 
other Southern stories; Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens, author of the ‘“‘Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn,” “Innocents 
Abroad,” and other stories; Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, editor of the Century Maga- 
zine; William Dean Howells, for many 
years editor of the Atlamtic Monthly, au- 
thor of “The Rise of Silas Lapham” and 
other works; Brander Matthews, profes- 
sor of literature in Columbia University; 
Thomas Nelson Page, author of “The Red 
Rock,” “Chronicles of Reconstruction.” 
and other Southern stories; Woodrow 
Wilson, professor of jurisprudence and 
politics in Princeton University. Doctor 
of Divinity—Alexander Viets Griswold 
Allen, professor of church history in the 
Episcopal theological school, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Charles Cuthbert Hall, presideut 
of Union Theological Seminary; George 
Harris, president of Amherst College: 
John Massie, vice-principa! of Mansfield 
College, Oxford; Bradford Paul Ray- 
mond, president of Wesleyan University: 
Stewart Dingwall Fordyce Salmond, pro- 
fessor of systematic theology and exege- 
sis in the Free Chureh College, Aberdeen: 
George Williamson Smith, president Trin- 
ity College, Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of the primary section of 
the State Association. Miss Adelaide V. 
Finch, president, is to be congratulated 
upon her selection of speakers and the 
large attendance. The speakers were 
Hon. W. W .Stetson, state superintendent 
of Maine, whose topic was “a Sugges- 
tion.” Mr. Stetson’s “Suggestion” was 
upon art in the schools, the interpretation 
of pictures, and he showed twenty or 
more fine reproductions of masterpieces, 
illustrating his theme. The other 
speaker was Professor Will S. Monroe cf 
the Westfield (Mass.) normal, and his 
subject was “The Care and Training of 
Defective Children.” Mr. Monroe spoke 
in his usual happy way, and certainly 
-— the teachers something new to think 
about. 

GLASTONBURY. The offer of the Glas- 
tonbury Free Academy Corporation to 
give the institution to the town for a high 
school has been accepted. The gift in- 
cludes the academy building and its ap- 
purtenances and the income from $20,000. 
Hitherto the town has had no high school. 
A high school committee, consisting of F. 
D. Glazier, J. W. Purtill, C. O. Talcott, S. 
- Williams, and A. O. Crosby, was 
elected, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Miss Helen Miller 
Gould has given to Vassar College two 
scholarships of $10,000 each. Miss Gould 
has already presented two other scholar- 
ships to the college. 
; CLIFTON SPRINGS. Dr. George 
Stockton Burroughs, professor of Old Tes- 
tament literature in Oberlin College, and 
from 1892 to 1899 president of Wabash 
College at Crawfordsville, Ind died here 


October 22. Dr. Burroughs suffered the 
breakage of each of his arms by acci- 
dents. On account of a cancerous afflic- 
tion of the bones, the fractures refused to 
heal and both arms had to be amputated. 
The first accident, which deprived him of 
one arm, occurred about a year ago, but he 
returned to his work at Oberlin and 
taught all of last year. The second acci- 
dent happened at the opening of the pres-. 
ent college year, at Clifton Springs, and 
the’ Oberlin trustees immediately granted 
him a year’s leave of absence. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. About twenty-one per 
cent. of the total population of the United 
States attend public schools, and two per 
cent, of the rest attend private schools, 
according to the annual report of the 
commissioner of education. The grand 
tctal in all schools for the year ended July 
1, 1900, was 17,020,710, an increase of 283,- 
348 over the previous year. Of this num- 
ber, the enrollment in public institutions 
was 15,443,462. The statistics, as inter- 
preted by the commissioner, show a uni- 
form concensus of public opinion through- 
out the nation in favor of providing sec- 
ondary education at public cost. Public 
high schools have increased from ‘2,526 in 


1890 to 6,005 in 1900. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The supreme court at 
Springfield, [ll., has affirmed the decision 
of the lower court in the Chicago teach- 
ers’ tax case, in which they insisted that 
the capital stock of corporations should 
be assessed. This ruling will add over 
$100,000,000 to the taxable property in 
Chicago. The decision in effect awards 
a writ of mandamus against the state 
board of equalization to compel it to as- 
sess the capital stock, includins 
franchises, of twenty Chicago corpora- 
tions, the fair cash value of whose capital 
stock, including franchises over and 
above the value of their tangible prop- 
erty, is alleged to aggregate $235,000,000. 
The corporations directly affected include 
the street railway companies, telephone, 
and gas and electric light companies, 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORY TEACHERS 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers’ Association was 
held in Isaac Rich hall. President E. G. 
Bourne, professor of history at Yale Uni- 
versity, presided, and in his opening re- 
marks congratulated the society upon the 
largest number present in the history of 
the organization—about 250. 

Following the report of the secretary 
and treasurer, the report of the ‘‘com- 
mittee of six,” appointed April 1, 1900, to 
draw up a report on “practical methods 
and courses in history,” was presented 
by the secretary, Professor Edwin H. 
Start of Tufts College, the other members 
being 
Wellesley, Professor B. Perrin of Yale, 
Ernest F. Henderson and Walter H. 
Cushing of the Medford high school, and 
Professor H. D. Foster of Dartmouth. 

At 1 o’clock the entire body adjourned 
to the banquet hall of Young’s, where 
the guest of honor, Professor J. H. 
Wright of Harvard, made the principal 
after-dinner address. Professor K. H, 
Castle also made remarks. 

The officers chosen are as follows: 
President, Albert Perry Walker of the 
Boston English high: vice-president, 
Professor Annah May Soule of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College; secretary and treasurer, 
Walter H. Cushing of the Medford high 
school; members of the council, Miss 
Blanche E. Hazard of the Rhode Island 
normal school, Professor Ephraim Emer- 
ton of Harvard, Professor J. O. Sumner of 
M. I. T., and Miss Marv S. Locke of »os- 
ton. 


GONE SHOPPING WITH MY WIFE. 

There is at least one lawyer in Detroit 
who tells the truth. Jt is his custom to 
put on his office door notices: — 

“Gone to lunch; be back in half an 
hour.” 

“Gone to court; back in three hours.” 

“Gone out to see a man; back in ten 
minutes.”’ 

And so on, and callers are generally 
successful in waiting for him. 

One day last week a caller found this:— 

“Gone shopping with my wife; back 
the Lord knows when.” a 

The caller didn’t wait, neither did four 
others who called.—Detroit Free Press. 

“The Bible says there will be no marry- 
ing in heaven. I wonder why.” 

“Probably there won’t be men enough 
to go around.”—School Bulletin, 


Miss Elizabeth K. Kendall of . 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The new charter will bring into being 
on ‘January 1, 1902, a children’s ceurt, 
which is to be devoted to the hearing and 
disposition of cases involving the trial or 
commitment of children. The board of 
city magistrates of the first division, 
Manhattan, is to establish the court. At 
ts request, the sinking fund commission 
has set apart for the use of this court a 
suite of rooms in the building formerly 
occupied by the commissioners of chari- 
ties and correction, at the corner of 
Eleventh street and Third avenue. 

Regarding its operation, the charter 


says: “Said children’s court shall be held 
by the several magistrates in rotation in 
such a manner as may be determined by 
said board, and shall be open on such 
days and during such hours as the said 
board shall in its rules provide.’ When- 
ever, under any provision of law, a chili 
under sixteen years of age is taken be- 
fore a city magistrate in the first division 
sitting in any court other than the chil- 
dren’s court, it shall be the duty of sucin 
magistrate to transfer the case to the 
children’s court, if the case falls within 
the jurisdiction of said court as herein 
provided, and it shall be the duty of the 
officer having the child in charge to take 
such child before that court, and in any 
such cage the magistrate holding such 
children’s court must proceed to hear and 
dispose of the case in the same manner 
as if it had been originally brought 
therein. 

“The board of city magistrates shall 
appoint a clerk for the children’s court, 
and such assistants as may be necessary, 
whose salaries shall be fixed by the board 
of aldermen on the recommendation of 
the board of estimate and apportionment. 
The said court shall be held, if practi- 
cable, in the building in which the offices 
of the department of public charities for 
the examination of dependent children 
are located, or, if this shall not be prac. 
ticable, the court shall be held in some 
other building as near thereto as practi- 
eable, to be selected by the commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund, Nothing 
herein contained shall affect any provi- 
sions of law with respect to the tempo- 
rary commitment by magistrates of chil- 
dren charged with crime or held as wit- 
nesses for the trial of any criminal case, 
or the existing jurisdiction of tne court 
of special sessions.” The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children will 
have a room assigned for its use in ine 
sathe building in which the court is to 
be held. 

An appeal has been taken by the men 
on the eligible list from the mandamus 
compelling the city superintendent to put 
the name of W. J. Goldey on the princi- 
pals’ eligible list. Mr. Goldey’s claim to 
be placed on the eligible list is based on 
the fact that he holds a principal’s license 
dated September 22, 1875, and that there- 
fore his name should appear on said list. 
The attorney for the contestants, G. H 
Crawford, enumerates the following 
points of law showing why Mr. Goldey’s 
claim should not be allowed:— 

1. “The relator has no right to have 
his name placed upon the eligible list of 
principals, because he has not passed the 
examination required by law.” 

2. “The license, as principal, held by 
the relator expired at the end of two 
years after it was granted.” 

3. “The character of the license in- 
volves the conclusion that, independent 
of positive limitation, the presumption of 
expiration must arise from long non- 
use.” 

Another suit has been brought by some 
of the Brooklyn teachers. This new 
claim is based on a passage in the Davis 


- law, which states that the salaries called 


for by this statute should begin on Janu- 
ary 1, 1900, though the bill did not be- 
come a law until May 3, 1900. The board 
of edueation took the ground that this 
part of the law is unconstitutional, as it 
necessitated retroactive increases in sala- 
ries. This position of the board was con- 
curred in by the officers of the teachers’ 
associations, and by the very large ma- 
jority of the teachers, so large a number, 
in fact, that it was practically unanimous 
support. The teachers, as a whole, feel 
that they have been generously treated by 
the legislature and by the board of edu- 
cation, and that, as a matter of ethics 
alone, the claim for the time between 
January 1 and May 8 should not be made, 
There is a selfish side to it, too; for, 
should the public once feel that all the 
teachers are looking for is money, money, 
money, there will be a decided reaction, 
and salaries drop to where they were be- 
fore the enactment of the Ahearn taw. 
Should this suit stand, it means that the 
city will have to pay some $600,000. 

City Superintendent Maxwell announces 


that an examination for licenses to teach 
in high schools of the city of New York 
will be held on Monday and , De- 
cember 2 and 3, 1901, at the hall of the 
board of education, Fifty-ninth street and 
Park avenue, Manhattan. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The sixty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Plymouth County Teachers’ Association 
was held in Whitman, Mass., October 25. 

The morning session opened with a 
short devotional service, after which B. 3. 
Atwood delivered a short address of wel- 
come. President Asher J. Jacoby of Mid- 
dleboro outlined the work of the day. 

The first exercise was conducted by Ed- 
gar H. Farwell of Brockton, whose sub- 
ject was “Stages in the Development of 
the Child.” The first speaker was Miis 
L. A. Hicks, supervisor of the practice 
work of the state normal school in 
Bridgewater, and she spoke with refer- 
ence to the general practice work of the 
model school. 

At the time that this meeting was being 
held a session was called in the vestry of 
the church, led by Principal Walter P. 
Beckworth of the state normal school in 
Salem. His subject was “How a Teacher 
Can Keep Alive.” 

Geography was considered by a number 


of the teachers, led by Charles P. Sinnott, 
“The Character and Scope of Class Work”’ 
was discussed by G. H. Galger of North 
Abington. “The Text-book in Teaching” 
was considered by Miss Sophia S. Ham- 
mond of Middleboro, and “How Good Lit- 
erature Can Be Utilized in Teaching 
Geography” was the subject assigned 
Miss Myra E. Hunt of Bridgewater. 

At the high school Edward H. Whiie- 
hill of Bridgewater was the leader, and 
“Science in Grammar and Secondary 
Schools” was discussed. A. C. Boyden of 
Bridgewater talked on ‘How the Gram- 
mar School Can Prepare for the Work in 
the Secondary School,’ and D. L. Whit- 
marsh of Whitman discussed the sciences 
to be used in the secondary schovi. 
“Qualitative vs. Quantitative Work’ was 
the subject of W. C. Hamlin of Marion 
and H. 8S. Allen of Rockland. 

One of the most interesting subjects of 
the morning discussion was the ‘Pri- 
mary Number,” this being led by Super- 
intendent W. C. Hobbs. This was sub- 
divided, those participating being Miss 
Harriet S. Hayward of Brockton, Miss M. 
Gertrude Gaffney of Whitman, Miss Alice 
Harker of Brockton, Miss Nellie Alger of 
Norwell, and Miss Agnes Sweeney of 
North Abington. Multiplicity, ratio, and 
valuable features of several new systems 
were considered by the speakers, who 
spoke from personal experience. 

“Business Courses in the Upper Gram- 
mar and High Schools” was the general 
subject at the Dyer school. Frank E, 
Gurney was the leader, and the subject, 
“The Object of This Work,” was assigned 
Walter Sampson of Middleboro. “Its Re- 
lation to Other Courses” was spoken of by 
J. O. Sanborn of Hingham. “Its Scope” 
was discussed by Superintendent Heavens 
of Plymouth, T. P. Farr of Rockland, and 
W. N. Herrick of Plymouth. 

In another section ‘“‘The Superintendent 
and His Duties’ was considered. The 
speakers were W. H. Sanderson of Abing- 
ton, Superintendent Heavens of Ply- 
mouth, R. J. Fuller of East Bridgewater, 
and E. L. Willard of Marshfield. B. B. 
Russell of Brockton led the meeting. 

The following officers were chosen: 
President, C. P. Sinnott of Bridgewater; 
vice-presidents, E. W. Farwell of Brock- 
ton, F. J. Heavens of Plymouth, EB. H 
Whitehill of Bridgewater, Charles A. Jen- 
ney of Brockton; secretary-treasurer, D. 
L. Whitemarsh of Whitman; executive 
committee, H. W. Porter of Abington, E. 
L. Willard of Middleboro, and Miss Mar- 
riet of Rockland. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman-Palmer of the state 
board of education discussed “The Educa- 
tion of Books and Nature.” Dr. Mac- 
Kenzie of Cambridge was assigned, in 
place of Dean James E. Russell of the Co- 
lumbia University, who was unable to be 
present. He spoke on the subject, “The 
American Ideal of Education.” 

It was voted to hold the next conven- 
tion at Hingham. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
er authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The subjects for the John Addison Por- 
ter prize essays at Yale for the coming 
year have been announced as follows:— 

1. The Reaction of India upon English 
Thought and Life. i 

2. Reconstruction and Disfranchise- 
ment in the South. 

3. American Diplomacy. 

4. The Doctrine That All Governments 
Derive Their Just Powers from the Con- 
sent of the Governed, Considered from 
the Standpoint of History and Political 
Philosophy. 

5. The Reappearance, in the Insular 
Cases, of the Theory that the United 
States Are a Confederacy. 

6. Emperor William II. and the Com- 
mercial Development of Germany. 

7. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

8. Russian Fiction. 

9. Greek Philosophy in Mediaeval 
Scholasticism. 


The catalog of Williams College 
shows the total number of students to be 
357. Of this number, 69 are seniors, 76 
are juniors, 107 are sophomores, and 105 
are freshmen. By a special vote of the 
faculty the Thanksgiving recess will ex- 
tend to Friday noon. 


The tablet erected to the memory of 
James Biair, the founder and first presi- 
dent of William and Mary College at 
Williamsburg, Va., and to the seventeen 
Virginia gentlemen who were his asso- 
ciates in the establishment of the institu- 
tion in 1693, was unveiled October 22 by 
the Colonial Dames of Virginia. The 
tablet is of Florentine marble, fashioned 
in a style to correspond with the date of 


the foundation of the college. The armo- 
rial bearings awarded the college by, the 
College of Heralds of England are piaced 
upon the tablet. William and Mary is the 
only American college to possess this dis- 
tinction 

At Bowdoin College Austin P. Larra- 
bee, Bowdoin, ’01, has been appointed as- 
sistant in biology; Henry D. Evans, ’01, 
assistant in chemistry; and William F. 
Flye, ’02, assistant in physics. Frank 
Whitmore of Gardiner and George L. 
Lewis, ‘01, will be the new library assistants. 

The following new appointments have 
been made by the trustees in the facul- 
ties of the various departments of the 
University of Pennsylvania: — 

In the department of law Francis H. 
Bohlen and Owen J. Roberts were elected 
assistant professors of law; in the college 
William N. Bates was elected assistant 
professor of Greek, Clarence G. Child, as- 
sistant professor of English, William 
Easby, Jr., assistant professor of civil en- 
gineering and A. William Schramm, as- 
sistant professor of electrical engineering; 


.in the department of medicine, Dr. Nor- 


ton Downs, assistant demonstrator of ob- 
stetrics; Dr. M. H. Biggs and Dr. John BR. 
Carnett, assistant instructors in surgery. 

At a meeting of the trustees, held last 
week, Richard C. Dale, on nomination by 
the central committee of the alumni, was 
unanimously elected a trustee to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Join 
Cc. Lewis. Mr. Dale is a graduate of the 
class of ’72, college. 

Professor William D. Gibbs, who holds 
the chair in astronomy at the Ohio State 
University at Columbus, has accepted the 
position of head of the department ot 
agriculture and director of the experi- 
ment station at the University of New 
Hampshire. 

Dr. Charles Kendall Adams has re- 
signed the presidency of the University 
of Wisconsin, and announced that the 
state of his and his wife’s health com- 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent 
Cure in All Cases. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 
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RELIEF. 


There is nothing like ASTHMALENF. 
It brings instant relief, even in the 
Worst cases. 


It cures when all else 


YEARS | jails. 
iy The Rev. C. F. Wetts, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: 
Yf// ‘* Your trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good 
(77 _| condition. I cannot tell you how thankful I feel for 


the good derived from it. 1 was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore tnroat and Asthma for ten years. I 
despaired of ever being cured. I saw your advertise- 
*. ¥ ment for the cure of this dreadful and tormenting 
disease, Asthma, and thought you had overspoken 
yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. To my 
astonishment, the trial acted like a charm. Send me 
ey" a full-size bottle.” 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 


Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 


Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicine Co., 

Gentlemen: Your Asthmalene is an excellent 
remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, and its composi- 
tion alleviates all troubles which combine with 
Asthma. Its success is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, mor 


phine, chloroform, or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER. 


Dr. Tsrt Bros.’ Mepicixe Co., 


Gentlemen: I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the wonderfvl 
effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 


Avon Sprines, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 


A-thma fer the past twelve years. Having exhausted my own skill. as well as many others’, I 
chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. I at once obtained 


a bottle of Asthmalene. My wife commenced taking st about the first of November. 
soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle, her Asthma has disappeared, and 
she is entirely free from a!l symptoms. I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine 
to all who are afflicted wita this distressing disease. 


Yours respectfully, 
VU. D. PHELPS, M.D. 


Dr. Tarr Bros.’ Mepicirse Co., 


Gentiemen: [I was troubled w th Asthma for 22 years. 


but they have all failed. 


of health, and am doing business every day. 
see fit. 
Home adress, 235 Rivington street. 


Feb. 5, 1901. 


S. RAPHAEL, 
67 East 129th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


No not delay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MEDICINE CO., 79 East 


180th St.. N. Y. City. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


My wife has been afflicted with spasmodic 


I very 


I have tried numerous remedies, 
i ran across your advertisement, and started with a trial bottle. 
found relief at once. I have since purchased your full-size bottle, and I am ever grateful. 
L have a family of four children, and for six years was unable to work. 


I 


r ; I am now in the best 
This testimony you can make such use of as you 


The Opinion of the School Public 


STANDS IN FAVOR OF THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM 


PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


CONSISTING OF 


BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS, AND TRANSPARENT PAPER. 


The above articles, in use for the past 19 years in over 1,300 School 
Boards, are of such SERVICE and ADVANTAGE that we are desirous of a 


trial order from your Board. 


It takes but a short period of use to see and appreciate the 


SAVING TO THE BOOKS FROM WEAR AND TEAR, 
UNIFORM APPEARANCE IN THE SCHOOLROOM, 
INCREASE IN THE LIFE OF THE BOOKS, and the 
POSSIBILITIES OF A LARGE REDUCTION IN 
THE ANNUAL OUTLAY, SHOWN TO BE 

FROM 40 PER CENT. TO 60 PER CENT. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SAMPLES FREE. 
P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


pelled a retirement to a higher altitude 
and a more quiet life. Dr. Adams had 
been president of the university sinve 
1892, and previously for seven years was 
president of Cornell College. He began 
teaching in 1867. 

Chancellor James R. Day of Syracuse 
University announces that George C, 
French of Mexico, Oswego county, N. Y., 
has given $4,000 to found a chair of 
mathematics at the university as a memo- 
rial to his brother, the late Dean John R, 
French of that institution. 

Princeton has chosen the following 
question for the Yale-Princeton debate, 
which will be held on December 8: 
“Resolved, that the adoption of the fif- 
teenth amendment to the constitution of 
the United States has been justified.” 

Rev. G. A. Gales, formerly president of 
the Iowa State College, who has been in 
charge of the First Congregational 
church in Cheyenne, Wyom., during the 
last year, has been called to the presi- 


' dency of Washburn College at Topeka. 


Kan. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE PACIFIC 


You are going to the Pacific coast. 
You wish to reserve, if possible, your 
palace or tourist sleeping-car berths 
through, that you may be reasonably sure 
of them. You may desire some slight de- 
viation from regular through lines. You 
are seeking correct information, and, if a 
tourist of more or less experience, all the 
little inside details which will add to 
your comfort and convenience en route. 
Above all things you desire a bona fide 
through coupon ticket, round trip if you 
are going out and back, as experience has 
taught you that purchasing from point to 
point is inconvenient if not expensive, and 
that orders requiring frequent exchange 
at junction points are abominations. 

The Canadian Pacific serves thousands 
of just such patrons every year, and 
therefore furnishes its Poston office with 
innumerable forms of tickets to fit hun- 
dreds of combinations, also furnishing 
free of charge, correct information, even 
to the minutest details. 

It makes no difference when you had 
thought of going or by what route, you 
can save yourself inconvenience and per- 
haps money by writing the C. P. R., giv- 
ing briefly your destination, date of de- 
parture, and what cities you prefer pas- 
sing through. Your questions will be 
answered promptly and cheerfully, and 
such information volunteered as would 
seem to fit your case. In many cases it 
will be possible to send an experienced 
traveling agent to confer with you. 

Address H. J. Colvin, D. P. A., 197 
Washington street, Boston, Mase. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The November Forum opens with a 
timely character sketch of ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt,” from the pen of A. Maurice 


Low. It is followed by a paper, “Pie- 
serving a State’s Honor,” in which Wil- 
lard Saulsbury explains how it has come 
to pass that Delaware is at present with- 
out representation in the United States 
senate. “Sugar and the New Colonies” is 
the title of an article by Charles A, 
Crampton on the economic significance cf 
our recent expansion. Hon. Martin 
Dodge, writing on “The Government and 
Good Roads,” reports what has been done 
by the Washington office, of which he is 
director, for the improvement of the high- 
ways in various parts of the country. 
Price Collier contrasts ‘“‘The Ethics of 
Ancient and Modern Athletics.”  Presi- 
dent C. F. Thwing discusses the respec- 
tive merits of ‘‘The Small College and the 
Large.”” Hon. Charles Denby, a former 
minister to Pekin, contributes a descrip- 
tion of the peculiar methods of ‘‘Agricul- 
ture in China.” ‘The Political and Com- 
mercial Future of Asia’ is forecasted by 
W. C. Jameson Reid. Walter S. Allen 
argues against the imposition of “Taxes 
on Street Railway Franchises.” ‘Prefer- 
ences and the Bankruptcy Law” is the 
topic of a paper by Harold Remington. 
In the concluding article S. P. Verner 
writes optimistically, not to say enthusi- 
astically, of “The Development of 
Africa.” 


—Herbert H. Gilchrist, the son of Anne 
Gilchrist, friend of George Eliot, Tenny- 
son, and the Rossettis, who first made 


Walt Whitman known in England, cou- 
tributes to Lippincott’s Magazine for No- 
vember some recollections never before 
published of his personal intercourse with 
the Pre-Raphaelite poet and painter. 
Such records are of inestimable value in 
the annals of English letters. 


—With its November number the Cen- 
tury begins a year of American humor. 
Appropriately enough, it contains a 
twenty-page “Retrospect of American 
Humor,” by Professor W. P. Trent of Co- 
lumbia University, with portraits of Low- 
ell, Warner, Holmes, Harte, Hay, Arie- 
mus Ward, Mark Twain, Stockton, Har- 
ris, Bunner, Field, Bill Nye, Riley, F. P. 
Dunne, George Ade, and a score or so of 
others who have successfully sought to 
tickle the risibilities of the American 
people. Another important departure in 
this number is the beginning of a series 
of papers on the great West, to be coa- 
tributed by Bmerson Hough and Ray 
Stannard Baker. Mr. Hough will de- 
scribe, with illustrations by Frederic 
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JSOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author Publisher. 
Hauff’s Lichtemsteim Vogel(Ed.) D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Heyse’s Hochzeit auf Bernhardt (Ed.) 4 -30 
Goldoni’s La Locandiera.................. Geddes & Jossélyn(Eds.) “ 30 
Footing orrey Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1.10 
Alexander Conant “ “ 
Eliot’s SRS Maxcy(Ed.) Silver, Burdett, & Co, N.Y. — 
Essays Of Charles North (Ed.) “ “ 
Bright Daya Through the Year..........., Spiegle & Humphrey  F. A. Stokes Company, 1.20 
Maids and Matrons of New France................., Pepper Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, —— 
The Violet Fairy Lang(Ed.) Longmans, Green, & Co.,N.Y. 1.50 
School Music Curwen J. Curwen & Sons, London, 
Lives of the Hunted................sssseceeees Seton- Thompson Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y, —— 
Roman Political Institutions........................ Abbott Ginn & Co., Boston. 160 
The dene Winterburn Baker & Taylor Co., 1.25 
Elementary Experimental Chemistry............... Watson A.S8. Barnes & Co., 
Higher Alg@Dra. Atwood The Morse Company., nid 
PHO Newcomb G. P, Putnam’s Sons, ss 2.00 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. + 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. . . . Reliable. 
ACHERS'’ = } 
+ 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, . t 
Rooms 317--319. 


44444 


Kent ‘Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW.MEXICO, 


me very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for full qT ee 
A. R. KENT, Manager 


1.8. PRICE, MANAGER, | 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. 


Offices : { on we 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


St.. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
n St... HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


Remington, the heroic settlement of the Settlings and Cheer,” by Mrs, Larned, 


Ohio and Mississippi valleys and their 
prodigious growth in wealth and popula- 
tion, taking the various sorts of trans- 


portation as a motif for his story. Mr. - 


Baker will treat especially of the spread- 
ing of the settlers toward the Rocky 


mountains and beyond. 


—The November Ladies’ Home Journal 
opens appropriately with an article which 
tells “Where the President’s Turkey 


Comes From.” There are delightful 
stories by. Hezekiah Butterworth, Laura 
Spencer Portor, and Frederick M. Smith. 
Cleveland Moffet has an interesting story 
about Ira D. Sankey, the great evangel- 
ist, and Edith King Swain recounts the 
famous ascents she has made in various 
parts of the world. Will Bradley’s origi- 
nal designs for a house begin with the 
breakfast room, and Wilson Eyre, Jr., 
presents plans for ‘a country house and a 
garden. Mr. Bok gives much good advice 
to young married couples. Another most 
timely feature is ‘“‘Why should a young 
man support the church?” by the Rev. 
Francis E. Clark. Many home-made 
Christmas gifts are shown, and the first 
of “The Journal’s Amusing Puzzles” ap- 
pear. The regular departments are ex- 
ceptionally good. Philadelphia: The 
Curtis Publishing Company. One dollar 
a year. 


—The November Atlantic opens with 
Sydney Brooks’ ‘“‘Europe and America,’ 
giving the Buropean view of the vital 


topics of reciprocity and the Monroe doc- 
trine; Paul ki. More treats sympathetic- 
ally “The Solitude of Hawthorne’; Con- 
gressman McCall’s “Daniel Webster’ is 
timely and memorable; J. K. Hosmer’s 
“Mississipi Valley” exploits that wonder- 
ful region, while Charles Bastide’s “In 
Argonne” sheds much new light on rural 
France. Henry A. Clapp’s “Reminis- 
cences” continue, treating Salvini, Ade- 
laide Neilson, Nilsson, Janauschek, and 
others. Charies BE, Grinnell offers many 
Valuable ideas on ‘Modern Murder 
Trials.” Forcible stories and sketches 
are: Ellen Duvall’s Lover’; Kate 
M. Cone’s “A Colonial Boyhood”; wd-- 
ward Thomas’ “Recollections of Novem- 
ber’; and Frances A. Mathews’ “Allee 
Same.” Miss Johnston’s “Audrey” in- 
creases in force and interest. “A Group 
of Lyrics” and the always entertaining 
Contributors’ Club complete a brilliant 
number, 


~The Woman’s Home Companion for 
November opens with a Thanksgiving 
Story by Mary BE. Wilkins. Another New 
England story is “The Diplomacy of 
Grandma Gage,” by Sophie Swett. Her- 
bert D., Ward contributes “The Man Who 
Failed.” An especially timely article is 
Football Heroes,” by Mrs, Walter Camp. 
The beginning of a series dealing with 
Curious Marriage Customs” deals with 
marriage in Russia, Articles of vital in- 
terest to housekeepers are “November 


“The New Art,” “Danish Needlework,”’ 
“Gold Bullion Embroidery,’ “Women at 
the Exposition,” and several pages of 
fashions. There are three reproductions 
of notable paintings. The Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick Co., Springfield, O.; one dol- 
lar a year. 


—The November Critic is, in certain 
respects, an issue of especial moment. 
Chief among the contents is Joseph B. 
Gilder’s paper entitled “A Man of Letters 
in the White House,” which is a review of 
President Roosevelt’s career as a literary 
man, with incidental reference to those of 
his predecessors in office who have shown 
similar, though much less significant, pre- 
dilections. Of almost equal though of 
very different calibre is Henry James’ ap- 
preciation of Edmond Rostand. From 
overseas come likewise the sixth of Mrs, 
Richmond Ritchie’s ‘“‘Blackstick rapers”’ 
and the seventh of William Archer’s 
“Real Conversations.” Mrs. Ritchie’s pa- 
per treats of George Sand during the days 
she resided at Nohant. In lighter vein is 
Arthur Lawrence’s appreciation of ‘‘“Max”’ 
(Mr. Max Beerbolm), enlivened by a 
number of caricatures of English political 
and social notabilities. The Lounger is 
as usual full of pith and point and num- 
bers exceptionally good pictorial features. 


—Five almost simultaneous expeditions 
are striving to reach the poles. This is 
an opportune season for the publication 
of Nansen’s authoritative article on ‘The 
Race for the Poles,’ which appears in 
Leslie’s Monthly for November. 


VARIETIES. 


“Whah you goin’ wid dat pail?” 
“To the graveyard.” 


“What fo’?” 
“T’m goin’ _berryin’.”—Indianapolis 
News. 


“Nothing from my poor husband?” said 
the widow to the medium. 

“No, ma’am,” was the reply. “He 
keeps a dead silence; not even a message 
saying that the fire is out!””—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed the young bene- 
dict. ‘“‘What ails this mince pie?” 

“Why, nothing,” replied the wife, who 
was a White Ribboner. ‘I followed the 
recipe except where it calls for brandy, 
and substituted root beer for that,” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


THAT RECOMMENDS IN OCTOBER 
acine; s.— The principalship of the McMynn school is fill 
oe y ol is filled by the election of your Mr. E. §. 
accepted, expect him here next Monday. I thank you for your promptness.— 
Corry, Penn. — Your letter recommendin 
Miss Sara A. McNeill for vacancy i jth 
received, and was so satisfactory that our board elected her at a 
.. ank you for prompt and satisfactory service.—Supr. A. D. COLEGROVE, Oct, 12, 1901 
oronto, O.—Miss M 
elected by ear board last night, I feel that we have made no mistake. 
Johnstown, N. Y.—I accepted this position last Frida 
isfied, and thank you for aiding me.—BERTHA WILSON, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Unexpecte d Vacan cie be 
Ositions o n ce. e teachers in emand, 


B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- ) 378 and 388 
TEACH ERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


M ERICAN introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN TEACH ERS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gover nesses, 

or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Lastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


flicient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in i - 
sitions all over the United States. Svecixl advantages Deasteres shentmniet 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address { 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 28 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


3 E. 14th St, N.Y.  jonw | Managers. 


DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton Pl. CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. 
NEw York, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans Bidg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


h offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other séction. THE SOUTE- 
T € South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST,, ALBANY, N, Y, 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colle ublic and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


fh EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLpa. Mornzs, Iowa. 
Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. ; 
Teachers’ Pembes 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
Agency. 


F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


ah 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. @1 E. 9th St.. New York. 


AKKON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 


BURE 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN 


HEN eorresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When corresponding with our advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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Picturesque Geographical Readers 


By CHARLES F. KING 


BOOK FIRST — Home and School. The 
Type-Forms in Geography. Contains 240 
s, and over 125 practical illustrations. 

ce, 50 cents, net. 


BOOK SECOND — This Continent of Ours. 
North America, except United States. 
Contains 320 pages, fully illustrated. 
Price, 72 cents, net. 


BOOK THIRD Land We Live In. Part 
First. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Through New England Mills. Among the 
Green Mountains. In New York, Phila- 


delphia, Washington, etc. 260 pages, 470 
illustrations. Price, 56 cents, net. 


BOOK FOURTH — Land We Live In. Part 
Second. Along the Atlantic Coast, Flor- 
ida, Up the Mississippi, Iron Furnaces, Oil 
Fields, Chicago, etc. 235 pages, 150 illus- 
trations. Price, 56 cents, net. 


BOOK FIFTH — Land We Live In. Part 
Third. The Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
cific Slope. 250 pages, 150 illustrations. 
Price, 56 cents, net. , 


BOOK SIXTH — Northern Europe, Cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Through the British Isles, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia. 
350 pages. More than 200 illustrations. 
Price, 60 cents, net. 


The most attractive and helpful books ever prepared for the schoolroom. 
Send for specimen pages. 


LEE and SHEPARD, 


Publishers, BOSTON 


TALES FROM 


It has long been the opinion of the author 


e works of great authors at an early 


as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 


tary reading. ; 
Boards, Illustrated. . 


CHICAGO; 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


By GRACE ADELE PIEKCE. 


eg real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 

of t e. 

With this thought and object in - ay STuDY OF TH CLASSICS has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 

later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 


This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Liberal discount for intreduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


MYTHOLOGY. 


of this little book that children should be 


- « Price, 40 Cents. 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 
preciative editorial . . .. 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


EVER PUBLISHED 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 


columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 

' should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


ROOSEVELT 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Lessons in Geography 
By M. G. CHENEY, M. S. 


FOUND! a pleasing, practical, and thorough 
method of teaching Geography. Sixty-four class 
kssons. Eighth edition. Revised from census of 4 


i : matic knowledge of Ge 
A book of sterling merit in style | to Regents’ ana fina qxansinah as y preparatory 


and material is 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST 


Single “7 stamp for prospectus. 
EPISODES FROM : 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 20 Pemberton Square. 


OW TO 
By Theodore Roosevelt 
is No. 1 in e Knicker er Literature ; 
Series. No.2 will be ‘ Abraham Lincoln,” Washington’s Birthday 
by Noan Brooks. Arbor Day 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


hee 
N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


v New_York. v 


43-47 East 10th St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Interior Decoration special 
value to teachers 
of Schoolhouses. 
: artistic decoration 
By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, | of their 
Member of Boston School Committee. : schoolrooms, 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
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‘‘Journal of Education” will secure a have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
year's subscription free. MONTHS b EW 


Oe YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the | S see to the JOURNAL can 
P NEW ENGLAND PUB. Co. 


Square, 


U-PI-DEE. 


A new Co-ed has alighted in town, 


MER 
#4 


Her voice is clear as a soaring lark's, 

And her wit is like those trolley-car sparks ! 
When ‘cross a muddy street she flits, 

The boys all have conniption fits! 


The turn of her head turns all ours, too, be 


CHORUS. — U-pi-dee-i-dee-i-da! etc. 


There's always a strife to sit in her pew; 
"Tis enough to make a parson drunk, 
To hear her sing old co-ca-che-lunk! _ 
The above, and three other NEW verses to U-PI-DEE, | 
and NEW WORDS, catchy, up-to-date, to many $bg 
others of the popular OLD FAMILIAR TUNES; be- 
sides OLD FAVORITES ; and also many NEW SONGS. be 
SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES. 
Copyright, Price, $1.50, postpaid. 1900. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, New York City. 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


#4 


Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD Anp OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New Pustisuinc Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


a 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HiNRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, 
of the Jounnat or Epvucation who would 


like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


New Pupuisuine Co. 


Joun G. THompason, Princ iva’. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addrese WInsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


U-pi-dee, U-pi-da! ORTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
In an up-to-datest tailor-made gown,U-pi-de-i-da ! B to bo 
The hoes are wild, and prex is, too, Open th sexes. Address the Registrar. 
You never saw such a hulla-ba-loo. = 
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